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Between the Old Year and the New. 


Alone—alone at the midnight hour 
and J, 

Harking sound of the wind’s complaint, 
time go by, 

fronting each to the other's thought, with the moon’s 
Jace, sweet and thin, 

A-watch at the Space of the window place, 
year begin— 

Waiting us usher the Old Year out and welcome the 
New Year in. 


sitting, my 


listing the 


waiting the 


Heavy my soul with grief and pain—heavy, and bowed 

with tears, 
‘orn with the weight of Sorrow’s hand, not with the 

weight of years ; 

And ‘twixt us many a thing of woe, many a thought 
of sin, 

While the moon outside, like a pure-eved bride, was 
waiting the year begin— 

Waiting us usher the Old Year out and welcome the 
New Year in. 


My soul, it spoke in the stilly dark— 
shrank and heard, 

The chords of my being pulsed and leaped, affrighted, 
like captive bird ; 

1 heard, and I knew that such words were 
while the new moon, sweet and thin, 

With sad surprise in her tender eves was waiting the 
begin— 

Waiting us usher the 
New Year in. 


spoke, and / 


true— 


Old Year out and welcome the 


And I plead with my soul: “Judge not—judge not! 
and [ prayed: “* New Year, bring grace.” 

/ fell on my knees in the hush and dark—TJ wept and 
hid my face; 

for out of the finite bounds of Time, from the realms 
of “the might have been,” 

Zo scpulcher of the infinite past bearing mistakes and 
SiN, 

The Old Year stole as the 
the New 


church bells chimed—and 
Year entered in. 
—Mary CLarRKE HUNTINGTON. 
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MARKET CURIOSITIES. 
Indicating the Gustatory Sense of Many Peoples. 
By Maria Parloa. 


S one strolls through the streets in the city 
of New York the sign Dedicattssen often 
meets the eye as one glances at some 
of the shops along the way. As arule 
these shops are small, and kept by Ital- 
ians, but some of them are large, and 

do an enormous business. In the small Italian 
shops a specialty is made of macaroni, cheese, rice, 
olive oil, olives, garlic, and some kinds of vegeta- 
bles and cooked foods. Many of the dishes are of 
a composition that does not appeal to the American 
taste, but to the children of other lands these na- 
tional dishes are very dear. One sometimes wonders 
where these little shops get their supplies, for one is 
quite sure that the many cooked dishes are not pre 
pared on the spot. Near Jefferson Market, on Sixth 
avenue, there is a store that had always had a fas- 
cination for me because of the peculiar display in the 
window. However, there seemed never to be time 
for more than a passing glance, although I hoped 
to get time some day to explore the mysteries that 
lay beyond the door. 

All things come to him who waits, and finally the 
day came when I could take time for a tour of inspec- 
tion. ‘his store does not bear the foreign sign of 
Delicatissen, but has in bold English, “* Fine provisions, 
hotel specialties and table delicacies.” ‘The name of 
the proprietor is English, too. ‘The store seems 
rather small when the display in the windows is taken 
into consideration. In winter these shows are much 
more elaborate than in summer. In the cold weather 
there are boned turkey in jelly, boar’s head, raised 
pies, with elaborate flutings and wreaths decoratii 
the paste, simple English meat pies, fois gras in jell, 
roasted hams finely decorated, roast chicken, cro- 
quettes ready for frying, sausages of all kinds and a 
bewildering number of other things. 

With all this fine display one is surprised to see so 
many poor and middle cya ss peop'e enter the shop 
and make purchase Cneaay | ‘vent in ‘arid asked 
at the desk if | mignt learn a little abou: their xocds 
and whgre, their patronage came from. I was re- 
ceived, most courteously. ane all the information 
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went. They were of all classes and many nationali- 
ties. The purchases ranged from two fish cakes for 
five cents up to boned turkey and imported green 
vegetables. One could not fail to be impressed by 
the number of French, Italian and German women 
who came here for small purchases, many of them 
asking in their native language for the articles. The 
housekeeper will realize what a blessing such a shop 
is to the woman with a small family and the woman 
who is employed the greater part of the day and has 
but little time for cooking. Here one can buy as 
small a quantity as half a pound of ham, tongue, 
corned beef, boned turkey, head cheese, etc. The 
fish cakes, two for five cents. are dainty enough for 
any table. The little veal and pork pies (decidedly 
English) cost from ten to twenty-five cents, according 
to size. 

Among the dishes that appeal particularly to the 
foreign born and bred men and women are blood and 
liver puddings. The blood pudding is made of a 
mixture of finely minced pork, stewed onions and 
fresh blood from the pig, all highly seasoned. Sau- 
sage skins are filled with this mixture, which is then 
boiled. These puddings are prepared for the table 
by first boiling for twenty minutes or half an hour, 
then broiling over clear coals; or, the cold pudding 
may be cut in round slices and be fried or broiled. 
Liver pudding is made in this manner: Beef liver is 
boiled, then hashed fine, mixed with bread crumbs 
and highly seasoned. Next it is put into sausage 
skins and boiled. It is heated for the table the same 
as blood pudding. 

The German housekeeper can supply her family 
with sour krout, Bologna sausage, black bread, etc. 
For French tastes there are patés de fois gras, patés 
of all kinds of game, little forcemeat balls, truffled 
meats, escargots (snails), etc. 

But the business of this establishment is not con- 
tined to this class of customers or to this little store. 
The building, running back to another street and out 
to a cross street, is devoted to the preparation of 
various kinds of cooked meats and the storage of im- 
ported and domestic delicacies. Many of the small 
stores all over the city are supplied with their cooked 
meats by this establishment. The largest business, 
however, is done with the finest hotels, restaurants 
and clubs all over the country. The ocean steamers 
get certain supplies here. All the rare things in game, 
vegetables, relishes, etc., are found here. You can 
have cooked to order any kind of roast meat, poultry 
or game. Any of the following named dishes will be 
cooked and decorated to order: boned turkey, boar’s 
head, ham, liver pate in jelly, head cheese, game pat- 
ties, chicken sausages. In the finest hotels and res- 
taurants in New York a speeial kind of potato is used 
for salad, and, for. inany other Gishes, where it is im- 
portant,that the vegetabie’shall hold its shape as new 
potatoes will. For this purpose a smal! potato that 
answers these requirements is imported from Hol- 
laid. In the season,.French artichokes, Brussels 
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from France. In the spring and early summer green 
almonds are imported. They sell for about sixty 
cents a pound, and are served for a first course in- 
stead of oysters or clams. The almond is cut nearly 
in two, lengthwise, a little of the green shell serving 
for a hinge. These are arranged on a dainty plate 
and eaten with salt. They are delicious when per- 
fectly fresh. 

If one wishes to give a little dinner and desires to 
serve something out of the common run, he can order 
the required number of stuffed larks, stuffed quail or 
stuffed ortolans. A list of the odd and convenient 
things in which this one house deals would half fill 
my space. 

Another place on Sixth avenue, which always had 
a great deal of interest for me, was a little French 
bake shop where could be had on certain days hot 
brioche, a dish beloved by every Frenchman. Many 
shops have French breads and cakes, but few except 
the real French bakers have the genuine delicious 
brioche bread. When one once masters the art this 
bread is not a difficult thing to make. It is a combi- 
nation of flour, milk, eggs, butter, yeast and salt. The 
dough must be thin, and after it is risen it must be 
chilled before being shaped. Many things besides 
the brioche loaves can be made from this dough, and 
several forms of it are found in various shops. Some 
of these are rhum cakes, wine cakes and savarin. 
The paste is used also in making fruit fritters. Each 
year these dishes become better known in our large 
cities, but as yet few except the Freneh people appre- 
ciate or patronize the brioche loaf. 

From French to Mexican dishes there is quite a 
step. ‘Tamales, a dish that is not known in the East, 
is quite well known in the far West, where Mexican 
people mingle with Americans. This food is sold 
in the streets of San Francisco the same as hot corn 
and hot roasted chestnuts are sold with us. Like 
many of the Mexican dishes it is made very hot with 
red peppers. To prepare this dish the husks of the 
corn are taken off with the stalk. ‘The corn is crushed 
fine and is then mixed with meat and red peppers, 
finely minced. These ingredients are seasoned with 
salt and butter and cooked together for a short time. 
The husks are filled with the mixture and the ends 
tied. The tamales are then put in a steamer and 
cooked for halfan hour or more. ‘This is the simplest 
method of making the dish, but often it is made much 
richer, minced raisins and other fruits being added. 

Mazipan is a confection which the Germans like at 
all times, but which is particularly in request at 
Christmastide. All the German confectioners sell it. 
Some of the cakes of mazipan are elaborately orna- 
mented, while others are of simple form and, of 
course, cheaper. It is possible to make this confec- 
tion at home; almond paste, fondant and confection- 
ers’ sugar being the materials. ‘The fondant is made 
by boiling two pounds of pure granulated or loaf 
sugar with one quart of water until a drop of the sirup, 
when cooled on ice, can be rolled into a soft ball. 
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This sirup is partially cooled, then beaten and worked 
until it is smooth and soft. Two pounds of this fon- 
dant is mixed in a bowl with two pounds of almond 
paste. The bowl is set in a pan of boiling water and 
the mixture is stirred until it leaves the sides of the 
bowl. A molding board is next covered with confec- 
tioners’ sugar and the soft mixture turned on this and 
kneaded until smooth. It is then rolled into a sheet 
about an inch thick and cut into various shapes. 
‘These cakes are iced with melted fondant and deco- 
rated with tiny candies, candied fruits cut fine, or with 
icing in raised figures. If one should want to make 
these at home the almond paste may be bought at a 
confectioners’ supply store; or, Jordan almonds may 
be blanched and pounded to a paste, though this is 
slow, hard work. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE NECKLACE OF THE YEAR. 
“Round the white throat of the New Year 

Twelve jewels gleam and shine, 
Linked by the gold of the sunlight, 
And clasped by the Hand Divine. 
Three emeralds mark the Springtime, 
They sparkle ‘neath falling showers ; 
And the Summer’s royal rubies 
Glow through its perfumed hours. 
In the floating haze of Autumn 
The amethyst is seen; 
While Winter wears for its emblem 
The diamond's matchless sheen. 
And one by one the jewels 
Are ours to work upon; 
Then back they slip to the Giver,— 
Our lives engraved thereon. 


Reed Smtth. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

120. Before laying a carpet, washing the floor with 
turpentine, to prevent buffalo moths. 

121. A strip of wood back of the door where the 
knob hits the paper in opening. 

122. Powdered pipe clay, mixed with water, to re- 
move oil stains from wall paper. 

123. For grease spots, equal parts of ether and 
chloroform. 

124. A teaspoonful of ammonia to one teacupful of 
water, for cleaning jewelry. 

25. Keeping a dish of water on the back of a tight 

stove, to purify the air. 

126. Darning gloves in buttonhole stitch, repeated 
till the hole is filled up. 

127. Sprinkling the inside of damp gloves with 
violet powder. 

128. Using old matting under carpet. 

129. A pail of cold water, to purify the air of the 
room. 

Try again next month. 


—Ruth Hall. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A NOBLE GIRLHOOD. 
By H. ANNETTE POOLE. 
“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 


And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


CHAPTER XV.—Concluded. 


Lp old Dexter house bore an unusu- 
"ee a ally festal air on this lovely mid- 
v May day. And well it might, for 
Tr it had been adorned by loving 
hands for that most enchanting and 
tender of festivals, a wedding. Pretty 
Emeline had plighted her blushing 
vows, and she and Jason had gone on their wedding 
journey which led them straight to their own door. 

It was Aunt Wealthy’s idea that Emeline should be 
married from the Dexter homestead. After she had 
grown tired of Mrs. Sylvester’s feeble, puttering 
efforts to bring something to pass, she had solved the 
difficulty by announcing her determination to “ make 
a wedding.” 

She very well knew that it would give Emeline a 
social standing she would otherwise lack, and as she 
had grown very fond of the girl, she was quite willing 
to launch her properly into the little world of East 
Ridge life. 

And so the house had been put into its fair summer 
order from attic tocellar. Emeline was not willing 
to go away Without the consciousness that she was 
leaving all well behind her. Carpets had been taken 
up and beaten, curtains washed and put up, and the 
whole house was redolent of cleanliness. 

And now Jason had come to claim his bride. It 
had been a lovely day, warm and sunny, making one 
think that summer was close at hand, and the house 
was gay with all the wild flowers the children could 
muster. 

There moved quietly among the guests a slender 
figure in black, with a sad yet sweet face, and a 
dimpled, rosy child clinging to her skirts. It was 
Belle Kendall and her fatherless little Ruth. 

Poor Billy Kendall had died in the autumn, pass- 
ing away with the falling leaves, leaving nothing for 
his widow, but the memory of his love. His poor 
old mother followed her boy in March, and the grief- 
stricken old husband laid down the burden of life a 
week later, apparently from sheer want of desire to 
live. ‘The house could be rented or sold, but the 
young mother felt the necessity of work, both to sup- 
port her child, and to distract her mind from her 
sorrow, and so she was coming to fill Emeline’s place. 

She was gentle and refined, capable, and anxious 
to learn more of housewifery ; bringing to the tasks 
she did not know the strong aptitude and common 
sense which enable the average New England girl to 
learn so many different things, and to fill acceptably 
so many widely differing positions. 

Euphemia came with her husband. Her cheap 
finery had a shabby look, and all her girlish prettiness 
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was gone; gone because it was literally but “skin 
deep,” and had nothing lasting behind it. Her voice 
had a sharpened accent, and her forehead a peevish 
scowl, born of poverty and anxiety. 

Poor Euphemia! She had learned long since that 
Jim Haskins’ temper was a very uncertain thing ; 
that he regarded both her earnings and his own as 
his especial property, and that he always had money 
for cigars and beer, whether or no there was any 
for the board bill. 

And now he had no work atall. There had been 
a strike in the shop, and when the hands, forced by 
empty coal bins and hungry children, had gone back 
at the old terms, Jim Haskins had been of the half- 
dozen whom the managers utterly refused to receive. 
He was present to-day in an ill-fitting, loud-patterned 
suit, worn with what he felt was an easy swagger 
that showed his superiority to such every-day plod- 
ders as Jason Lewis. He stood out in the Dexter 
yard with his feet apart, and a cheap cigar between 
his fingers, and talked loudly of the tyranny of capital 
and the rights of labor, demeaning himself as one 
who had seen the world. 

Mrs. Sylvester had lost her admiration for him. 
She had come up the night before the wedding to 
air her grievances to Aunt Wealthy, who listened 
with a grim face that boded ill for what she might 
say if she chose to “free her mind,” after Mrs. 
Sylvester should finish. 

“I’m real disappointed in Emeline,” said Emeline’s 
mother. Aunt Wealthy looked at her questioningly. 
“Yes, I be. I always knew Jason Lewis’ was 
stingy, and | was always opposed to Emeline’s 
a-havin’ him. He ain’t never took her nowhere to 
speak of, only to ride now and ag’in’, and [| talked to 
her for it, and-told her if she didn’t make him spend 
any money on her before she was merried to him, he 
wouldn’t never think he’d got to afterwards. I tried to 
have her make him take her on some o’ them big ex- 
cursions to the beach last summer, but she said she 
didn’t want togo in any such jam. Asif I| believed 
that! Girls always want to go. But if she’s fool 
enough tu put up with it, of course I ain’t got noth- 
in’ tosay. But when it comes to turnin’ her ag’inst 
her own folks, it’s a little too much. She never 
would ’a’ done it of her own notion,—never in the 
world!” 

“But what has she done that ain’t dutiful and 
right?” asked Aunt Wealthy, with an accent of dis- 
belief that her visitor was not slow to note. 
“'Tain’t nothin’ she’s done to me. I could forgive 
all that.” Aunt Wealthy gave a scornful sniff. “I 
could forgive her gittin’ married and goin’ off when 
she knows we need her wages the very worst way, 
for Euphemy and Clarissy ain’t never give us a 
cent, and tain’t likely they ever will. But it’s the way 
she’s treated poor Euphemy. Think o’ all the yards 
o’ cotton cloth Emeline has made up this winter and 
ain’t offered Euphemy so much as a nightgown, and 
the poor girl’s underclothes are all in slits, and her 
stockin’s are a sight to behold.” 


“Euphemy’s got a husband to support her,” said 
Aunt Wealthy, stoutly. 

“But vou know Jim is out o’ work now, and has 
been ever sence the strike.” 

“ He might ’a’ had work if he hadn’t been a fool,” 
interjected Aunt Wealthy, grimly, but Mrs. Sylvester 
went on unheeding. 

“He expected of course the bosses would come 
right down when they see the men would shut up 
the shop; said he'd known ’em to. But land! they 
didn’t. Old Hunt owns the biggest part o’ the mill, 
and the shoe shop, too, and he said he’d got money 
enough to be comfortable the rest o’ his life, and if 
the men could afford to live without work he’d no ob- 
jections. So them that had families went back first ; 
had to or leave the company’s houses, and the rest 
follered like a tlock o’ sheep. But they wouldn't 
take Jim back at no price.” 

“T think quite likely,” said Aunt Wealthy, dryly. 

“ He says it was the biggest compliment he ever 
had; shows Old Hunt was afraid of him. ‘Shows 
plain enough, Jim says, ‘that the time’s a-comin’ 
when we down-trodden workin’ men will regerlate our 
own wages and our own hours, and these ere bloated 
aristercrats air agoin’ to tremble before us in their 
marble palaces!’ But land! Old Hunt's house 
ain’t marble; tain’t nothin’ but wood, and as for 
bein’ bloated, he’s asthin asa match. But Jim’s real 
elerquent when he gits started a-talkin. Jason 
Lewis can’t hold a candle to him for smartness.” 

“Will his elerquence keep him and Euphemy off o’ 
the town?” asked Aunt Wealthy. But Mrs. Sylvester 
evaded the question by going on with her story in her 
own way. 

“So when the woman where they boarded wouldn't 
keep ’em no longer they come up home. Sylvester, 
he reckoned Jim would take hold and help him some 
with the spring work, but he ain't lifted a finger to so 
much as split a stick o’ wood sence he come. And 
Euphemy sets and cries from mornin’ till night. It 
makes Jim real cross to have her, too, and [ don’t 
tind it very inlivenin’ myself.” 

*T should think he could find work enough amongst 
the farmers at this season o’ the year. He'd git his 
board and could let his wages lay till fall, if Euphemy 
was wuth a cent to do anything herself. I never 
thought she was very gifted that way.” 

“He says he won’t work ona farm, anyway. So 
there they be. But now he says he’s got a letter that 
he can go off with a baseball club that’s short one 
man for some reason or other. He’s been with ‘em 
before, and he’s wild to goag’in. Euphemy, she was 
real pleased at first ; thought it would be real pleasant 
to go ‘round the country so. But when Jim said he 
couldn’t take her along, noway, she was down fat. 
He said ‘twa’n’t no use; they wouldn't have him at all 
if they even s’posed he’d got a wife, and he shouldn't 
letonthathe had. Well, we had areal hystericky time 
with her then. Sylvester, he cleared out to the barn, 
and ‘twa’n’t long before Jim follered. When he was 
gone she kind o’ come to herself and heard to reason. 
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Leastways, such reason as ‘twas in her to hear to: 
Euphemy wa'n't never any too reasonable.” 

“What's to hinder her keepin’ on in the mill?” 

“T tried to have her, but she won’t. She says that 
as long as Jim was there she didn’t mind working; it 
looked kind o’ smart and capable in her. But if he 
goes ofi, she ain't agoin’ to stay there and have every- 
body a-twittin’ of her. Then | tried to have her 
come up here and take Emeline’s place; but land! 
that was worse than all the rest. Said she wouldn't 
do housework for nobody, and wouldn't come, not if 
you got on your bended knees to her.” 

* She needn't a-worried,” remarked Aunt Wealthy. 
‘IT hadn't no notion o’ gittin’ on my knees to her, 
nor yit of askin’ her to come.” 

‘But do you expect that little slip of a thing can 
fill Emeline’s shoes, and do you enjoy havin’ a child 
underfoot agin?” 

* We don't expect Belle to fill anybody's shoes but 
her own, and she’s a-doin’ that very satisfactory. And 
as for the baby, its wuth her keep just to see her 
trottin’ round. She's as good as anew doll to Grace. 
And I guess after all the children this house has held, 
fust and last, one more ain't agoin’ to upsetit. Don't 
you worry none over the house nor the baby, Mrs. 
Sylvester. But what did Euphemy settle on finally, 
orain't she settled? And what’s Emeline been a- 
doin’? I ‘ain't heard no great enormity yet.” 

“Well, Jim and I fixed it up that Euphemy’d better 
go and live along with Emeline a spell. 1 expected 
an awful time with Euphemy when I come to tell her, 
and | got it sure enough.” 

“ Made a fuss, did she?” 

“ She wouldn't hear a word to it, at first; cried and 
cried. and said she might as well be buried alive as 
go and live in that lonesome hole ; she never did like 
Jason Lewis, and she should have the horrors with 
that old man everlastin’'ly sittin’ round. Iwas oppos- 
ed to Emeline’s lettin’ the old man stay, anyway, but 
she flew up so when I mentioned an Old Men's 
Home somewhere,—they have ’em in the cities,—that 
I didn’t dast to say another word.” 

“Did Jim Haskins have the face to ask Jason 
Lewis to support his wife, while he roved round 
pretendin’ he was a single man?” 

“No, of course not: I had all the talkin’ to do, and 
of all the treatment I got from Emeline, it beat all ! 
I never dreamed o’ no trouble with her. I coaxed 
Euphemy up as well as | could. I told her ‘twas 
real sightly up there in the summer, and ‘twan’t likely 
Emeline would expect her to do anything, and they 
kep’ a horse, and ‘twas probable they'd take her 
‘round more or less, and Emeline was such a favorite, 
she'd likely have consider’ble young company. So 
after awhile she seemed consider’ble reconciled, 
and [| thought my troubles was over. But they 
hadn't but just begun!” 

“Well, { don’t see what kind of atantrum she 
could get up next!” said Aunt Wealthy, with whom 
it was plain Euphemia was no favorite. 

It wasn't her. “Twas Emeline. | renresente 


her that it was real good of Euphemy to consent to 
come and stay with her awhile, seein’ it was so 
mortal lonesome up there, and she must try and 
make it pleasant for her. | told her KEuphemy was 
rather short o’ clothes, but she’d got enough for ‘em 
both. And she mustn't mind Euphemy’s tantrums 
and hystericky spells; she’d always had ‘em and she 
always would to the end o’ time, whenever she 
couldn't have her own way; but if she was real care- 
ful not to cross her, and to keep her amused, | guess 
she could git along with her. Anyway, ‘twas her 
duty to do it.” 

“What did Emeline say?” asked Aunt Wealthy, 
with an amused twinkle in her shrewd eyes. “She 
didn't tell us a breath about it—kept her own affairs 
to herself, like a sensible girl.” 

“Say! I see her eyes begin to snap and her cheeks 
to redden up, but I didn’t s'pose she’d answer back. 
She never used to. I never knew Emeline had so 
much spunk.” 

**Still waters run deep,” 
oracularly. 

“She said her first duty was to Jason, and she 
meant to do it. And as for the old man, she hoped it 
would be long before she should see that old arm- 
chair empty. As for doin’ anything to hasten it, she 
never should—she should expect a judgment if she 
did. And while either o’ the girls was welcome to 
come and visit a week or so, and she or Jason would 
come with the horse after father and me any day 
we'd come up, she wan't goin’ to ask Jason to sup- 
port any o’ her folks that was well able to support 
themselves.” 

“She was spunky, sure enough,” said Aunt 
Wealthy. 

“And as for Jim Haskins, she sincerely hoped 
he’d go so farotit he’d never come back, for Eu- 
phemy was enough sight better off without him 
than with him. And while she wouldn't say she 
wouldn't do anything for her if she was sick—that 
would be as Jason was willin’—she would say and 
did say that as long as Euphemy was well and strong 
she would neither clothe her nor wait on her! And 
with that she picked up her hat and walked off up 
here with her head as high as the Queen o’ Sheby!” 

“Quite surprisin,’ wan't it?”’ said Aunt Wealthy. 
“ But I’ve always noticed that when these meek folks 
do git stirred up, there’s no movin’ ’em. guess 
it’s best to let Emeline alone. Seems to me | would 
if | was you.” 

“And Clarissy laughs and thanks her stars she’s 
down to Hunt's Mills away from Euphemy’s squab- 
blin’,” said Mrs. Sylvester, beginning to cry. “* And 
so here | be with Euphemy on my hands for good 
and all, for I hain’t the least notion she'll ever hear 
from Jim Haskins ag’in. If Sylvester did his duty 
he’d have the law of him; but he ain't got the force 
of atow-string. And she’s as sarsy to me as she can 
be, and finds fault with her victuals, and won’t so 
much as wipe a dish or make her own bed.” 


H 4 


* Then she wouldn't have a bed.” advised Aunt 


said Aunt Wealthy, 
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down the hill, bewailing her fate in having such 
daughters, but taking no blame to herself therefor. 
But to-day she was all smiles and officious impor- 
tance, as became the mother of the bride. For now 
the minister and his wife had come and all was in 
readiness for the ceremony. There were neither 
bridesmaids, ushers, nor best man. Down the stairs 
came Grace, all in white, with pale-blue sash and 
shoulder-knots, her lovely hair streaming to her waist, 
and her brown eyes shining,—as dainty a little maid of 
honor as heart could wish for. And behind her came 
Emeline, bonny Emeline, who had “kept her baby 
looks,” clad in the pretty white gown that she and 
Louise had sewed in company, and which would serve 
thereafter for many a festival time. 

And at the stair-foot stood Jason to receive her, 
looking up at her as she came down, with such love 
in his eyes as one sees only in the eyes of a true man 
when he looks into the face of his wife, be she bride 
or gray-haired matron. Tall and straight, with lilies 
of the valley in his buttonhole to match those in the 
hands of the bride, lilies gathered with reverent 
hands from those his dead mother had planted, 
Jason made a bridegroom goodly to behold. 

And after the ceremony, and the congratulations, 
and the cake, and the kisses from her girl friends, Belle 
Kendall giving hers with her eyes shining through 
tears, Emeline had gone upstairs again, her wedding 
ring feeling very new and strange on her finger, and 
had come down again in a suit of soft gray wool and 
atrim little hat to match, and had gone away with 
Jason—gone away “into that new world which is the 
old”—gone away to a life of work and love, the 
two things which alone make this hard old world 
tolerable. 

They stopped over on their way at the house of 
Widow Dustin, because she had known them both 
all their lives, and being bedridden could not come 
to see them married. Jason lifted his little bride 
down very carefully, and led her into the house and 
tothe bedside of the stricken woman. 

“Dear children,” said she; “ how good of you to 
come! Take good care of her, Jason; as you deal 
with her, may the Lord deal with you,” and Jason 
said “ Amen!” in his heart. 

“And now, dears, may your married life be as 
happy as mine has been. I suppose you think that 
is a very strange wish, and you are both sure yours 
will be much happier. Perhaps it will be easier in 
some ways; I hope so from the bottom of my heart. 
But Emmie, you cannot have any truer affection or 
tenderer care than I had while my dear love lived 
to give it. And, Jason, you cannot have a fonder 
wife than I tried tobe. And, O my dears! as I lie 
here now, I have the memory of it to live over, and 
I know we are not far apart. And when you get to 
be old and feeble, and perhaps helpless, may you 
have the same blessed comfort!” 

Emeline was somewhat silent for the rest of the 
little journey, pondering within herself all her new, 


strange, duties, with the light thrown upon them by 
Widow Dustin’s words: and Jason, after glancing 
down into the clear eyes beside him forebore to 
question. 

He stopped at the kitchen door of his own house, 
lifted Emeline down in his strong arms, and set her 
over the threshold with a kiss of welcome, and the 
whispered exclamation, “ My wife!” The old man 
had reached home before them, and from his accus- 
tomed armchair held out his hands and said, ‘“ My 
daughter!” And as Emeline stooped to kiss him, the 
home-feeling stole into her heart, never to leave it 
until it ceased to beat. 

And then while Jason took care of the horse and 
milked the cows, Emeline hung away her pretty gray 
dress, putting on one of the housewifely ginghams 
and one of the big new aprons, and went about 
peeping into the different rooms and closets with a 
delightful sense ‘of taking possession, the old man 
watching her from his armchair with a feeling of 
comfort and home he had not experienced for many 
a day. 

And now Emeline found out why Aunt Wealthy 
had opposed her wish to come over and do a baking. 
For on the pantry shelves she found store of bread 
and cake and pies and cookies and doughnuts, and 
little jars of preserves and pickles, with friendly little 
notes a-top, and a little new pot of baked beans that 
said “ Mother Hubbard” as plainly as if it could 
speak. Her housekeeping was beginning under 
favorable auspices, indeed. 

Tears of thankfulness welled into her eyes at these 
evidences of neighborly kindness, though she could 
not help feeling a little pang that her own mother 
had sent nothing.—had it been but a pan of ginger 
bread. 

Then she felt a great desire to cook something 
herself for that first meal in her own house, so she 
heated her oven and rolled up her sleeves and made 
soda biscuit. And Jason, pausing a moment as he 
came to the door, saw the pretty blonde head stoop- 
ing to the oven, the cheeks flushed pink with the heat, 
and thanked God for his home and his wife. And 
while he made a frolic of helping to set the table 
with the new napery, and the new china and silver, 
with Emeline coming every minute to set things 
straight, and to laugh at him for getting them wrong, 
Belle Kendall, over in the pleasant chamber which 
had been Emeline’s, was putting little Ruth to bed, 
recalling as she did so her brief married life, brought 
back so vividly by to-day’s events. And though she 
wept sorrowfully, the tears were not so bitter as they 
had been, for they were softened and sweetened by 
the blessed comfort of feeling that she had found 
a settled abiding-place, where her child could grow 
as birds and flowers grow, helped by sunshine with- 
out, and loving hearts within. 

And, down in the parlor, Louise sat resting after 
the labors of the day, tired to be sure, but very happy 
withal. She went over in her mind all the events of 
the past year with a great sense of contentment in 
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her heart. How dear her home had grown to her 
since she first entered it, feeling more like a stranger 
than a daughter of the house. How happy was she 
in knowing that she was needed! 

Grace was well and happy, getting on sufficiently 
well with her books. George was cheerful with the 
prospect of the education he longed for. Horace 
was fast learning that there was more in life than 
fun, while her father and Aunt Wealthy leaned upon 
her more and more every day. 

And she knew that the love of a good man’s heart 
was hers if she chose to take it, for before Harrison 
Etheridge had sailed away, only the other day, he 
had whispered words that had brought a glow to her 
heart. 

But all that was in the future. For the present she 
was where God meant her to be, doing the work he 
had set for her ; making home brighter and happier for 
her being in it, and helping those who loved her best 
live the everyday lives we all must live as best we 
may until we are called hence to give an account 
of them. 

THE END. 


Original in Good HouvuskKEEPING. 
WHAT, WHEN, WHO, ETC. 


Pray, what did T. Buchanan Read ? 
At what did E. A. Poe? 

What volumes did Elizur Wright ? 
And where did EF. P. Roe? 


Is Thomas Hardy nowadays ? 
Is Rider Haggard pale? 

Is Minot Savage? Oscar Wilde ? 
And Edward Everett Hale? 


Was Laurence Sterne? was Hermann Grimm? 
Was Edward Young? John Gay? 

Jonathan Swift? and old John Bright? 
And why was Thomas Gray ? 


Was John Brown? and is J. R. Green? 
Chief Justice Taney quite? 

Is William Black? RK. D. Blackmore? 
Mark Lemon? H. kK. White? 


Was Francis Bacon lean in streaks ? 
John Luckling vealy? Pray, 

Was Hogg much given to the pen? 
Are Lamb’s Tales sold to-day? 


Did Mary Mapes Dodge just in time? 
Did C. D. Warner? How? 

At what did Andrew Marvell so? 
Does Edward Whymper now? 


What goodies did Rose Terry Cooke? 
Or Richard Boyle beside ? 

That gave the wicked Thomas Paine, 
And made Mark Akenside? 


Was Thomas Tickell-ish at all ? 
IDid Kichard Steele, I ask ? 

Tell me, has George A. Sala suit ? 
Did Wiiliam Ware a mask? 


Does Henry Cabot Lodge at home? 
John Horne Tooke what and when? 

Is Gordon Cumming? Has G. W. 
Cable-d his friends again? 


—Mary Packard Rollins. 
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THE LINEN CLOSET. 
IlI.—Tablecloths and Napkins. 


OST young housekeepers 
take a deep interest in 
the furnishing and 
equipment of their 
tables—not alone with 
the food supplies which 
are there to be served, 
= the dishes which are to 
contain them, the ap- 
pointments which are to 
make everything neat 
and cozy; but as well 
e~ and especially with the 
cloth by which the table 
is to be covered, the napkins which are to be placed 
beside each plate, whether for the members of her 
own household or for the visitor—friendly or critical 
as the case may be—who shall occupy a seat at the 
board, or whose casual glance may rest thereon. 

Fortunately, she may give pretty free rein to her 
fancy in this portion of her realm, whatever fashion 
may dictate in other directions. If for any reason 
this tablecloth or that set ot napkins commend them- 
selves to her favor, they may be purchased and used 
for all ordinary occasions. Naturally, if in command 
of ordinary means with which to equip her dining 
room, she will have a special cloth, “with napkins 
to match,” to be brought forward on the more cere- 
monious occasions; but for ordinary service this is 
not at all necessary, though, on the other hand, there 
is no reason why a preference in that direction 
should not be followed. ‘The matter is entirely in 
her own hands. 

The size of the tablecloth must, of course, be de- 
termined in a general way by that of the table. 
Where an extension is used, there should be one 
cloth large enough for the table when all of the leaves 
are in place ; but such a spread would be entirely out 
of place when half of the surface had been taken 
away, and smaller cloths should be provided, of 
proper size for the ordinary use. While any approved 
pattern may be purchased, it is generally a mistake 
to select fancy colored linens. ‘The white is always 
standard, always appropriate, looks well, and will be 
in fashion ; but as much cannot be said for the colors, 
which may be popular one season and entirely under 
the ban within a year. Besides, when the cloth has 
become so worn that it is not available for further 
use on the table, its utility is very much greater if 
white than if colored. In the former case it may be 
cut over and acceptably used in a multitude of ways. 

Tablecloths may be bought either woven and 
finished complete, or by the yard. For kitclien 
tables. and not infrequently for general use, the 
latter is an entirely satisfactory way, while it is de- 
cidedly more economical. The ends may be secured 
by a simple hem, or finished in any approved man- 
ner. and some very pleasing effects may be produced 
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by the housekeeper skilled in such work and having 
a little spare time which may be thus employed. 

‘The napkin is now indispensable at all well-regu- 
lated table.. though it was not so very long ago that 
it was looked upon as a fancy attachment, adapted 
only to “stuck-up” people and to children. It is 
historically interesting to read that almost as far back 
as books of etiquette are to be found, including such 
as have come down to us in manuscript, from a time 
prior to the discovery of the art of printing, children 
were directed to wipe their hands and mouths with 
their napkins ; but it does not appear that grown peo- 
ple were supposed to use these convenient articles 
earlier than the middle of the fifteenth century. At 
that time tablecloths, among the wealthy—and no- 
body else had them at all—were long enough to 
come nearly or quite to the floor, and the ample 
margin which hung over the edge of the table served 
the purpose for which the nandcioth is now employed. 

When the napkin first came into use, it was handled 
quite differently from the present custom. For a 
time it was considered the thing to throw it over the 
shoulder; then it was placed upon the left arm, as it 
is now carried quite generally by waiters ; being still 
later placed under the chin by one corner, while the 
lateral corners were carried around the body and tied 
at the back. This was the custom during the days of 
elaborately frilied shirt fronts, and the philosophy of 
the fashion is quite apparent. More recently it 
dropped into the lap, where it still reposes, though 
many individuals have habits of their own to which 
tenacious adherence is given, regardless of the usages 
of society. 

One of the accomplishments of an “expert wait- 
ress’ has long been the ability to fold a napkin in all 
manner of’ curious forms. ‘This fancy doubtless 
comes from the fashion, at one time prevalent, of 
folding the napkin for each member of the household 
or each guest in a different manner. ‘This was a 
French custom, and at one time napkin etiquette 
ran so high that they were perfumed with rose water 
and were changed with each course, at ceremonial 
dinners. A French work published in 1650, which 
undertook to teach how properly to wait on tables 
and to fold napkins, gives the following forms in 
which the cloths might be folded: ‘“ Square, twisted, 
folded in bands, and in the forms of a double-and- 
twisted shell, single shell, double melon, cock, hen, 
hen and chickens, two chickens, pigeon in a basket, 
partridge, pheasant, two capons in a pie, hare, two 
rabbits, sucking pig, dog with a collar, pike, carp, 
turbot, mitre, turkey, tortoise, the holy cross andthe 
Lorraine cross.” 

Breakfast napkins are considered of the right size 
if half a yard square ; but for dinner they should be 
three-quarters of a yard. They are sometimes made 
an eighth larger, but those are too large for con- 
venience, and there is no necessity for the extra size. 

Besides the tablecloth and napkins, there are 
numerous bits of linen connected with the table ser- 
vice which will be found of the greatest usefulness ; 


most of which can, if necessary, be readily and very 
acceptably made from linen remnants that may be 
bought for a trifle, or from the best portions of worn 
tablecloths. By using a little time and pains in 
drawing threads and hemstitching, or other graceful 
working, these cloths can be made very tasteful ; 
they can be employed where there is danger of spots 
and stains, and if mishap occurs to them, they are 
very much more easily treated than the larger ar- 
ticles, while if ruined, the loss is comparatively slight. 
We thus secure carving cloths, tray cloths, children’s 
cloths, as well as the means for protecting a fine 
cloth or the table from tez or coffee stains and the 
like. Sometimes a square of thin oilcloth may be 
placed upon the tablecloth, and being in turn cov- 
ered by what might be called “a table rug,” will give 
double protection. 

In the matter of economy in purchasing table 
linen, there are two factors to be borne in mind. 
Where a pattern proves unpopular, the goods are 
soon to be had at a considerable discount from the 
prices of popular patterns of the same quality. This 
is generally the “inside reason ” for the great “ bar- 
gains” which are sometimes advertised in these 
goods. ‘The purchaser must decide for herself 
whether this reason makes the bargain an unde- 
sirable one, in her particular case. In any case, it 
may be set down as poor policy and poor economy 
to buy thin, light goods, no matter how fine they may 


be, for ordinary table use. A much coarser article, 


with strength and firmness of fibre, will look vastly 
better after a little time, owing to its power of re- 
sisting wear. 

The suggestions thus far given are for the benefit 
of the ordinary household, at ordinary times. Neat- 
ness, convenience and good taste will determine 
what shall adorn the family board, as its members 
gather around it at each mealtime. On more elab- 
orate occasions, andin the homes where wealth and 
social position bring constant responsibility, fash- 
ions have their rise and fali, in table linen as else- 
where. For these, the formal dinner, the less for- 
mal luncheon, the cozy tea, have each their require- 
ments as to table napery and service. Just at present, 
the “right thing’ for the several occasions, as laid 
down by a recognized authority, may be thus briefly 
summarized: ‘For dinners and for luncheons, 
cloths are woven with borders complete and with 
napkins to match each set. For the afternoon tea, 
small fringed napkins will be used, and they may or 
may not match the pattern of the cloth, as taste and 
circumstances determine. The dinner cloths are all 
required to show a finish of narrow hand-sewed hem, 
as on the napkins that accompany each. The lunch 
cloths are hemstitched. ‘The 5 o'clock tea cloths are 
to have cut-work centers, cut-work edges, drawn- 
work borders, and as much elaboration as individual 
taste may suggest.” 

Closely allied to the table linen and the bed linen 
is the department of toweling, for which still other 
grades of linen are required. This is a large depart: 
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ment, and no more than a few suggestions would be 
in place at the end of an article which has already 
practically reached its limit. But there is one rule 
regarding toweling which should never be over- 
looked—let there be a good supply. ‘Towels are 
closely related to health, purity and cleanliness. 
There is something defective in the management of 
a household which finds itself obliged to get along 
upon a scant supply. Then they should be of good 
size, if for no other reason, because they are so much 
more satisfactory in use when of ample dimensions. 

For everyday service and especially by children, 
servants and laborers, the very best form of towel is 
that familiar and much-abused variety, the roller, 
with its endless web of crash. For such use this has 
manifold advantages, not the least of which is that it 
is always in place, waiting for the next patron. Cot- 
ton towels are an abomination, and should never be 
countenanced ; though it is not demeaning any house- 
keeper that she shall make it a point to buy her 
toweling at such times and in such manner as shall 
give her the best value for the money invested. 
“Special sale” towels, if not- defective in quality, 
may be commended to the prudent. 

Never put a towel into use—and especially not in 
the guest room—with the store starch still rendering 
its surface about as pleasant as a sheet of steel. At 
least give it a good thorough rinsing to remove the 
starch, allow it to dry, then iron lightly on both sides, 
and it will be found to present a very satisfactory 
surface ; though nothing can take the place, for lux- 
urious use, of a soft, well-worn piece of linen, from 
which every trace of harshness has been long since 
removed. 

— Margaret Faverweather. 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 


That a clean apton worn while hanging the clothes 
helps keep them clean. 

That a pair of white gloves or mittens are a comfort to 
hands taken from hot suds to hang clothes in zero weather ; 
also a close-fitting jacket and hood to keep one from 
catching cold. 

That the line,as soon as its duty is ended, should be 
reeled up and placed in a bag until next time. 

That clothes when brought in should be separated and 
folded at once: if allowed to lie together. many wrinkles 
accumulate. 

That ‘clothes carefully folded and sprinkled are half 
ironed. 

That dish towels and common towels can be ironed just 
as well in half the time. if folded together once as if 
ironed singly. 

That sheets folded across, bringing the wide and narrow 
hems together, then folded again, then ironed across both 
sides, are finished quickly and look as well as if more 
time were spent on them. 


That pillow-slips should be ironed lengthwise instead of 
crosswise if one wishes to iron wrinkles out instead of in. 


—M. /. P. 
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ROUND BY ROUND. 


We cannot see the way ahead, 
But this we know each day, 

That Heaven may crown the steep ascent, 
And Hope is ours alway. 


This ladder-round we climb just now, 
Is all we see, no more ; 

But smooth or rough, it lifts the same 
Up toward the King’s own door. 


And do we ask why on each round 
A print of blood we see? 

A voice breathes low, “I go before 
The Christ who died for thee.” 


So up we toil from round to round; 
Some day will toil be o'er ; 
The last hard round of earth will prove 
The step to Heaven’s door. 
—Edward A. Rand 
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THE CRANBERRY. 


Good for Food and Drink, and Possessing Valuable Medicinal 
and Curative Properties. 


should take the place in the cuisine which 
has been given over to apples in the past, 
these being few and high priced this sea- 
son. All fruits havea medicinal value and the 
cranberry ranks as an anti-scorbutic. It is 
a blood cleanser; bruised and heated, not 
cooked, they have a healing effect on bad 
humors. One cut in half and bound ona corn will 
cure it in oneor more applications. It will be equally 
efficacious in the case of pimples on the face. 

As an article of food the cranberry is too little 
known. Many families know it only in the form of 
sauce, but it may be served in many other ways. 

A cooling, refreshing drink may be made by boiling 
the berries in water, double the measure of berries. 
Boil until the juice has been thoroughly extracted, 
sweeten with one-half pound of sugar to the pint of 
juice, and bottle hot. This should be served in the 
same manner as raspberry and currant shrubs. 
Cranberry Sauce (to Retain Shape of Berry). 

To one quart of berries add one pint of water. Boil, 
without stirring, ten minutes. Add one pound of sugar 
and boil till clear,jwhich will be in fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Solid Sauce. 

Use one-third less water than in preceding recipe, and 
boil till thick. Be careful that it does not burn. This may 
be turned into forms, will retain the shape and may be 
served with whipped cream around it, making a pretty and 


good dessert. 
Sauce with Raisins. 

One quart of berries, quarter of a pound of raisins, one 
pound of sugar, one pint of water. Do not stir, but shake 
the kettle to prevent sticking. Boil slowly until the berries 
look done. 

Spiced Cranberries. 

Three and one-half pounds of brown’ sugar, one scant 

pint of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of cinnamon and al! 
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‘spice, one tablespoonful of cloves, five pounds of berries. 
Boil two hours. This is excellent with meats. 

Sweet Pickled Cranberries. 

Select large berries. Pierce a few holes in each with a 
large needle. To one pound of berries add half a pound 
of sugar dissolved in quarter of a pint of vinegar. Cook 
slowly ten minutes, remove the berries from the pickle, 
boil it until it thickens and pour over the berries. 
Cranberry Jelly. 

Allow a cupful of water to a quart of berries. Cook until 
soft. Turn into a cheese cloth bag to drain. Allow sugar 
in equal measure to the juice. Boil fifteen minutes, re- 
moving the scum. When it thickens on the spoon turn 
(hot) into the glasses. 

Preserved Cranberries. 

Dissolve three-quarters of a pound of sugar in half a 
pint of water. When it comes to a boil add one pound of 
berries, which should not lie over two inches deep in the 
kettle. Cook until the skins break. Remove them with 
a skimmer to a deep dish. The sirup should boil a few 
moments longer, then be poured over the berries. 
Cranberry and Apple Preserve. 

One quart of berries, one and one-half quarts of sweet 
apple, two-thirds quart of cold water, two and one-half 
cupfuls of sugar. Put sugar, water and cranberries on 
together; boil until the cranberries begin to crack; add 
the apple and boil slowly until it is soft. This is a health- 
ful and an excellent sweet. 

Cranberry Catchup. 

Ten pounds of berries, one quart of vinegar, five pounds 
of sugar, three tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, two of all- 
spice, one each of cloves and salt, one-half teaspoonful of 
red pepper. [oil slowly one hour, and bottle. 
Cranberry Toast. 

This is a breakfast dish. Take sauce made according 
tofirstrule. Putitontoheat. When boiling, thicken with 
flour moistened with cold water. A teaspoonful of flour to 
a pint of juice is about the proper proportion. As soon as 
the flour is cooked, pour the sauce over slices of brown and 
buttered graham bread toast. This daintily served will be 
appetizing to an invalid. 

Uncovered Cranberry Pie 

Is made by filling a crust with sauce number one thick- 
ened a trifle with cornstarch. Bars of puff paste are laid 
across it. 

Covered Cranberry Pie. 

This is delicious. The crust is made as for apple pie. 
The filling is made of raw berries, allowing three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar to one pound of fruit and a little water. 
The berries should be put in liberally and brought out to 
the edge of the crust. 

Steamed Batter Pudding. 

Make a light dough, rather stiff. as for biscuits. Stir 
cranberries into the batter and steam two hours. Serve 
with liquid or hard sauce. 

Steamed Batter Puffs 

May be made from raised dough, shaping as for biscuits, 
rolling berries into the dough. Set, after rising, into 
steamer and keep the water boiling hard until the puffs are 
done, allowing twenty minutes for this. [Eat with sauce. 
Baked Cranberry Pudding. 

Place a quart of berries in an earthen bake dish. Add 
two cupfuls of sugar. Cover with a light crust. Bake in 
moderate oven one-half hour. Serve with hard sauce. 
‘Cranberry Roly-poly. 

Koll a light and rather stiff biscuit dough rather thin. 


Spread with sauce number two. Roll up and sauce for 
twenty minutes, or half an hour. This may be baked in a 
quick oven, and with sweetened cream makes an excellent 
dessert. 

Cranberry Dumplings 

May be made in the same way. Cutting squares of 
dough, putting on each a spoonful of thickened sauce, 
bringing the corners of the dough together at the top to 
hold the sauce. ‘These are equally good whether steamed 
or baked. 

Cranberry Potpie. 

Prepare the first sauce in a porcelain-lined kettle. Cover 
with squares of biscuit dough, or make the dough into a 
roll, not very large, and lay it along the side of the kettle, 
leaving a center to be filled by the boiling berries. Eat 
with sauce or with cream and sugar. 

Cranberry Shortcake. 

Mix into a pound of self-raising flour a half-cupful of 
shortening. Add by degrees about a pint of cold milk. 
Stir up with a knife as quickly as possible. Turn the 
paste on a floured board, dredge with flour, roll it out to 
the thickness of half an inch. Bake in rather a quick 
oven. It is better to make it into two cakes about the size 
of a breakfast plate, rather than to bake it in one sheet. 
When done slip a knife around the edge and separate the 
cake in two by pulling it apart. Butter it, spread with 
sauce number two, either hot or cold, sprinkle'with sugar 
and serve plain or with cream. 


—D. M. Morrell. 
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THE HARP OF LOVE. 
Oh! clear o’er life’s discords a sweet harp is ringing, 
Like pan of seraphs beyond the deep blue; 
And o’er the gray wastes of the weary world bringing 
A message of gladness, so tender and true. 


Oh! deep in the soul is the bright message pleading 
A love for each other unselfish and leal, 

The bitterest heart from its darksome thought leading, 
To gather the sunshine, to comfort and heal. 


Oh! ring golden harp, there are hearts that are breaking 
Beside their bare hearthstones all lonely and cold; 

One breath of thy music their barren lives waking 
Would fill their dull sunset with crimson and gold. 


But ah! only hearts of the purest evangels, 
Untainted by envying. passion, and strife, 
Only harpers that echo the songs of the angels 
Can bring into harmony dark human life. 
—E£. G. H. 


ESSENTIAL DUTIES OF CONNUBIAL RELATIONS. 
Selfishness is the bane of all life, and especially of 
married life. 


Life is too precious to be thrown away in secret regrets 
or open differences. 

There are few women with whom a kind, sensible man 
may not live happily, if he be so disposed. 

A husband and wife have no business to tell one an- 
other’s faults to anybody but to one another. 

It is a mulish pride in men, and a sensitive will in 
women, that make the principal difficulty in all unhappy 
cases. 

There is such a thing as a honeymoon, of longer or 
shorter duration; and while the moonshine lasts, the radi- 
ance of the seventh heaven cannot compare with it. 


—/. G. Holland. 
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Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHEN MORNING BREAKS. 


When morning breaks—the shadows fade 
Before the mighty king of day, 
Who comes in majesty arrayed; 
And Earth, exulting, scems to say, 
* Lo, Darkness flies—her prey forsakes— 
When morning breaks !” 


When morning breaks—then Error flees 
Before the sun of Righteousness 
Who heals the blinded eyes, and frees 
The captive in his helplessness; 
From sin and doubt the soul awakes, 
When morning breaks! 


When morning breaks—the shades of Death 
Before the King shall disappear, 
For “night shall be no more,” He saith. 
Himself—the light—shall banish fear, 
And joy the place of sorrow takes, 
When morning breaks! 


— anni 1H. Woodruff. 
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THE RAINY DAY. 


Occupations and Amusements for the Household. 


Pye. 


O many a household a rainy day 
is a veritable bugbear. The 
family rise with spirits as heavy 
and brows as dark as the clouds 
outside. Breakfast does not 
taste so good as usual for those 
who are obliged tosally forth in 
the mud and wet, watching the 
driving rain, see visions of slip- 
pery sidewalks, flooded cross- 
ings and close, crowded street 

and the prospect is not 
cheering. After the hurried meal, there is a grand 
scramble into storm coats and a wild search in the dark 
hall closet for overshoes and umbrellas. By the time 
they are off, the wife and mother is tired and flurried, 
and after the girls have helped her with the necessary 
housework, the spirit of energy has sunk to its lowest 
ebb. What shall be the day’s programme? It had 
been the intention to spend the morning in the kitchen 
cooking ; but in such a heavy atmosphere, the fire 
will not draw, and there is danger of soggy cake and 
poor pastry. Sweeping is out of the question. Itis too 
damp to have the windows open and the dust sticks 
to the furniture. What can be done on such a day ? 

Why, plenty of things, dear woman, you can accom- 
plish wonders, for here is an entire day before you 
positively free from interruptions—no callers, no ped- 
dlers even. 

First and foremost, if it be possible, lie down for 
ten or fifteen minutes. A little quiet and rest will de 
more to smooth the brow and sweeten the temper than 
one can well imagine without a trial. Now that the 
rest has been had, is there not something in the line 
of sewing or mending for the accomplishment of which 
you have been vainly striving for weeks? If there 
are some undergarments which should be made, to-day 
would be a good time to start uponthem. Set to work 


with a cheerful face, call the daughters to your aid, 
and while the work is progressing tell them about some 
of the good times you had when you were a girl— 
there is nothing they will like better; or plan with 
them for something new about the house—how to get 
a new Carpet for the parlor, or curtains to brighten the 
sitting room. If one daughter can be spared from the 
work, a bright, interesting story read aloud will make 
the morning pass rapidly. 

It will give a variety of occupation to answer that 
letter which has been neglected for a week or more, to 
straighten out the accounts and the bureau drawers. 
A rainy day is the very time to do all the things of 
this sort which we have been wishing or dreading to 
do through the sunshiny ones. 

After lunch, one feels sleepy and a rainy day is most 
conducive to a nap; the tinkling of the rain upon the 
roof sounding in our ears like a drowsy lullaby. Upon 
rising, dress with particular care. On the certainty 
that no one will be in, there is a tendency to don old 
clothes and add to the gloominess of the wet evening. 
Father and Fred will be unconsciously cheered by the 
sight of smiling faces and bright dresses. ‘They will 
enjoy and appreciate the hot chocolate or cocoa or 
some little extra planned as a pleasant surprise. 

The feeling of satisfaction on looking back over 
the well-employed hours and uncongenial tasks per- 
formed will help to create a happy atmosphere at the 
dinner table and enable all to laugh heartily over the 
little joke which Fred brings home from the otfice— 
his way of contributing to the family cheer. 

If the family spend a happy mealtime, the evening 
almost invariably proves a pleasantone. Father may 
be induced to try his hand at some new game or else 
talk with his daughters who desire to be well intormed 
on the questions of the day. Now is the time for Fred 
to try the new trick which he saw played at a gathering 
some evenings ago, and for the girls to read the pretty 
poem or funny story they have been saving for the 
family’s enjoyment. A quiet evening spent together 
in this way will prove a very happy one, and is often 
needed in a household where numerous engagements 
call the young people frequently away. 

In regard to games, it should be so arranged that 
every member of the family may participate, else 
there is danger that some may feel, if not actually 
slighted, at least a sense of being shut out. Reading 
of an interesting sort should prove pleasing to all, 
but must be carefully chosen to give interest to the 
different members of the family. If there is so much 
diversity of ages and tastes that a single selection 
cannot easily be found to interest all, then sucha 
variety should be chosen as will leave none unpro- 
vided for. 

A little forethought and planning for a rainy evening 
would prove very helpful. A good reminder in the 
days of sunshine might be a box entitled “ The Rainy 
Day,” into which newspaper cuttings, suggestions of 
games, etc., could be dropped and found waiting for 
use at the needed time. 


—Eiliza P. Sutphen. 
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BEREAVED. 

I cannot think him dead, it is too strange; 

It seems to me as if ‘twere yesterday 
I held him here within my arms so close ; 

I wonder how he could have slipped away. 
Thou could’st not need him, Lord, so much as I, 

My tender child, that knew no stain of sin; 
Thou had’st so many lambs within thy fold,— 

So many buds to bloom thy meads within ; 
While I, my head sinks down upon my breast, 

To meet the one that once was pillowed there; 
I spread my arms to meet a springing form, 

And only clasp the empty, empty air! 
I miss his footsteps all about the house, 

The lisping tones, the sunshine of my home! 
Dear Lord, did not your human heart grow sad, 

K’en when you bade my little one “to come!” 
—-Adelaide Preston. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
EYES AND EYESIGHT. 
Nature’s Most Priceless Gift, and How it May be Preserved. 
= =ATURE has given us one sense 
so priceless, so incomparably 
chief among all the faculties of 
poor humanity, that nothing can 
compensate for its loss, while its 
defects are felt with correspond- 
ing keenness. ‘To be blind—to 
grope in darkness while the 
world around one is light and 
beautiful — that is indeed the 
supreme affliction. No other tale 
of pity, no other plea for aid, 
quite so quickly and surely touches the heart as that 
which has for its basis the loss of sight. It is sad 
enough, indeed, to suffer deafness ; to have the music 
and the harmony of existence shut away from the 
nerves which would fain thrill beneath its influence ; 
but this is a slight affliction compared with that which 
shuts from the brain all light and brightness, which 
banishes from the living sense the faces of friends, 
the greenness of the fields, the color of fowers and 
the inspiration which comes from the smile of love 
and tenderness. 
It is quite in line with the progress of the times, 
that more thought and care is now being given to the 
vision, to eyes and eyesight, than ever before. There 
is a school of theorists who stoutly complain that 
human vision is becoming weak and imperfect, and 
that the number of abnormal eyes is rapidly increas- 
ing. ‘They reason, or some of them do, that the re- 
straints of modern life, and especially of city living, 
are responsible for this changed condition; that be- 
cause the vast majority of people no longer live in the 
open country, where the vision must constantly be 
taxed at long range, the tendency is toward shortness 
of sight, and that in consequence we are becoming, 
not merely a nation, but a world of myopes. 
‘this is quite a brilliant deduction, but unfortunately 
the basis upon which it rests isaslender one. There 
is nothing to show that a greater percentage of the 
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people are now suffering from defective vision than 
suffered a generation or six generations ago. To be 
sure there are a greater number of people wearing 
glasses, for one reason or another ; but in the same 
way we might note that more men are wearing over- 
coats in winter, and so on through the thousand im- 
provements of modern life. Optical science has been 
brought down to the benefit of the masses within the 
last generation in a wonderful degree; parents have 
been taught to give attention to the eyesight of their 
children ; and the result is that defective eyes are now 
aided by the resources of progressive science, instead 
of being obliged, as formerly, to “ rough it” through 
life the best they may. 

To touch on the mere matter of caring for the eyes, 
it is sufficient preface to say that there is as much, yes, 
and more, necessity of caring for the eyes as for keep- 
ing the hands pliable and useful; yet either may be 
used almost constantly during waking hours and still 
retain their qualities in gratifying measure. The 
secret is touse, but nottoabuse. It has been claimed 
that society women are the only people who take 
proper care of their eyes. In this sense, it must be 
confessed that the treatment accorded the eyes is 
rather that of disuse than care. From very late in 
the morning till much later at night—that is, from the 
time of rising till they retire—the constant study is 
how not to use the organs of vision, in order that 
they may retain their beauty unimpaired. Fans are 
almost perpetually carried, their first and principal 
use being for the protection of the eyes from any dis- 
agreeable light. Parasols are of course in vogue for 
all outdoor experience. This matter may be carried 


to an extreme, but within reasonable limits it is the 


natural sequence of the thoughtfulness which fur- 
nishes the young girl having weak eyes with a wide- 
brimmed hat, thus saving her modicum .of visual 
strength for the exigencies of actual need. 

One of the most common, annoying, and at the 
same time distressing of the accidents of everyday 
life is the getting of small things, like particles of dust, 
into the eye. In the vicinity of railroads the liability 
to such an injury from flying cinders is exceptional. 
The slightest thing in the eye is very annoying, and 
if not immediately removed will cause severe pain and 
inflammation. For any tangible substance, such as 
cinder. sand or dust, railroad employes, who are pecul- 
iarly liable to such accidents, have a simple treatment 
which is equally adapted for the use of other people. 
Drawing the upper eyelid down upon the lower, and 
gently holding the two superimposed in that manner, 
they vigorously blow the nostril upon that side of 
the face; when, if the process has been properly 
performed, the intruder will be found to have gone, 
though no one can tell just how or why it has taken 
its departure. 

Extraneous bodies almost invariably find a resting 
place beneath the upper lid, which is the one brought 
down over them by involuntary muscular action when 
the foreign substance is first felt. One easy way of 
reaching them is to place a bodkin or the point of a 
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pencil across the lid, and turn it back by the lashes. 
The irritant will thus be disclosed, and may be re- 
moved by a corner of the handkerchief, or any similar 
means. Two or three flaxseed put into the eye will 
form a glutinous fluid, in which the foreign body may 
be withdrawn. In case any alkaline substance is 
caught in the eye, the injured organ should first be 
deluged with water, milk or any neutral fluid which 
may be at hand; after which it should be rinsed with 
water containing a small quantity of vinegar or lemon 
juice, with a view to the neutralization of any traces 
of the alkali still remaining. Lime, cement and soda 
are among the alkalis most Jikely to be met. In the 
case of acid in the eye, there is to be first the washing 
with water and then treatment with water containing 
a little alkali, like ammonia or ordinary soda. In any 
case, in the use of these reagents, care should be 
taken to employ no more than is necessary, and it is 
always better that the treatment should be under the 
direction of a physician, or of some calm and intelli- 
gent second person. 

Sulphate of zinc or white vitriol is one of the best 
remedial agents for the eyes yet discovered, and fur- 
nishes the active principle for most of the salves, 
lotions and washes of the day. It may be safely and 
helpfully used, by any careful person, at a very much 
smaller cost than by purchasing mixtures with impos- 
ing names and sweeping claims. A very good wash 
is made by putting ten grains of the sulphate into 
four ounces of rose water. Bathing the eyes with this 
morning and night, and allowing a drop or two to pass 
under the lid, will be found to greatly alleviate inflam- 
mation. If on account of extreme tenderness or for 
any other reason it should cause smarting, add another 
ounce or two of the rose water. 

A Few Eyer Don'ts. 

Don’t allow a cold wind to strike the eyes. 

Don't try to do eye work with the light shining in 
the face. 

Don't have colored shades on the lamps: use white 
or ground glass. 

Don’t go directly from a warm room into a cold, 
raw atmosphere. 

Don't open the eyes under water in bathing, es- 
pecially in salt water. 

Don’t let any strong light, like that from electricity, 
shine directly into the eyes. 

Don’t strain the eyes by reading, sewing or any like 
occupation, with an imperfect light. 

Don’t bathe inflamed eyes with cold water: that 
which is as warm as it can be borne is better. 

Don't sleep opposite a window, in such manner that 
a strong light will strike the eyes on awakening. 

Don’t, above all, have the children sleep so that the 
morning sun shall shine in their faces to arouse them. 

Don't expect to get another pair of eyes when these 
have been destroyed by neglect or ill-use ; but give 
them fair treatment, and they will serve faithfully to 
the end. 

—A Practical Oliver Optic. 
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To Dress Well and Economically, 
TENDENCIES OF THE SEASON. 


CHAPTER I. 
FINE WooL_s—DIRECTOIRE FASHIONS—CHANGES IN CUT 
TING—EVENING AND DINNER DRESSES—NOTES. 


' i HE matter of economy presses 


hard upon most of us this 
season when liberal incomes 
are cramped and those who 
are not financiers are made 
to feel the effect of financiers’ 
folly. As though to compli- 
cate the matter, fashionable 
women have begun a season 
of most extravagant and lay 
ish display in dress. The 
fashions of the day can be 


compared to nothing so fitly 
as to that season of mad 
extravagance which directly 
preceded and undoubtedly 
1 hastened the French revolu- 
tion, when the wealthy classes 
of France, “as if in mockery of the starving poor,” 
to quote the words of a historian of that time, * dis- 
played a magnificence as insulting as it was reck 
less and insane.” The fashionable dressmakers in 
New York have never before received such costly 
orders as they have to-day, when thousands of famt- 
lies within the same city are at the point of starva- 
tion. The very richest materials, heavy moire an- 
tiques, satins which stand alone and regal velvets are 
the demand of the season. ‘These costly fabrics 
were formerly considered sufficient in themselves, 
with but the simplest garniture ; but to-day they are 
literally embroidered with gold and precious gems, 
and trimmed with yard upon yard of the most costly 
hand-made point laces. some of which require the 
work of a patient toiler for weeks to make a single 
yard. Cascades of old French point or old Flanders 
laces trim the huge sleeves. The evening bonnets 
actually owe more to the jeweler’s art than to the 
milliner. The milliner simply forms a bandeau of 
dark velvet with possibly a touch of old lace, for 
which she charges what would once have been a 
liberal dot for a marriageable maiden, to which the 
jeweler adds a tiara, a fan or a comb of diamonds or 
other sparkling gems. This description of the fashion- 
able dress of to-day is not an exaggeration. It is 
simply a statement of plain fact. A few years ago, 
only the parvenu, or the woman without position or 
character, would have attempted such barbaric 
display, but to-day it stamps the prevailing tone of 
the life of New York. Nothing can be too costly. 
There seems to be no limit to which the votaries of 
fashion and the gay world may not go. 
In view of such an extraordinary state of things, 
thoughtful women of al! classes should league to- 
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tures for dress within those bounds which are dictated 
not only by judgment and reason, but by good taste. 
The woman whose personal adornments offer a con- 
tinual temptation to the starving thief is not a noble 
product of a Christian era, nor an object of admira- 
tion to thoughtful men and women. 


FINE WOOLS AT ECONOMICAL PRICES. 


To those who would dress tastefully and well, there 
are abundance of fine wools and charming materials 
of simple weave which may be bought at a low price, 
owing to the hard times, which seem to have espe- 
cially affected persons of moderate purse. It is upon 
this middle-class buyer that most of our shops de- 
pend, and to meet their demand, goods of sterling 
worth are low. There are excellent all-wool camel’s- 
hairs and even silk-and-wool mixtures, which may be 
found as low as fifty cents a yard in double-width 
goods. Street dress, as if intended to contrast with 
the extravagance of gowns for indoor wear, is quite 
plain. Skirts are scarcely trimmed at all and are 
generally in bell shape, close at the hips and as 
far as the knees, but flaring thence to the width 
of about four yards at the foot. Four rows of ma- 
chine stitching above the hem or a few rows of 
braid, separated by small spaces, and placed at the 
edge, are the only trimmings needed. The house 
waist worn with this skirt may be a round waist 
with full gigot sleeves, or it may be a waist with 
a slight basque. 

The gigot, or regular leg-o’-mutton sleeve, cut in one 
piece from the wrist to the shoulder and frequently 
with one seam, is the favorite sleeve of the season. 
A directoire coat with huge revers, which are usually 
faced with black moire antique silk, but may be faced 
with velvet the color of the cloth, is worn with this 
suit. This coat also has the d@rectoire cuff flaring 
from the wristeas well as the zzcroyab/e revers. Some- 
times the revers are slightly separated, and display a 
vest, but quite often the coat 1s closed ina straight 
line up the front. 


DIRECTOIRE FASHIONS. 


The tendency of the scason is to add breadth 
across the shoulders. This is more especially note- 
worthy in the wraps where three and even four small 
capes or collarettes surmount the shoulders over the 
huge flapping sleeves. The effect is not unlike that 
of the coat of the muscadin, or French dandy, who 
flourished about the earlier period of the Revolution. 
Many of the fashions are taken from this period and 
from the time of Louis XV, that gorgeous monarch 
who gilded everything, and is said to have offered, 
in a fit of munificence and admiration, to gild Ru- 
ben’s gigantic masterpiece, “The Descent from 
the Cross.” This period of pinchbeck is seen in 
ultra fashionable circles now, where even bedsteads 
are covered with a coat of gilt, which for this purpose 
is as perishable as it is ostentatious and vulgar. 
Any tendency to this rococo, frail and therefore 
perishable fashion, sensible and refined people must 


avoid. And thereis abundance of imitation. Where 
real jewels are worn so freely by women of wealth, 
in embroidery and bonnets, the woman of more limit- 
ed purse is tempted to copy the fashion in imitation 
stones. Nothing could be more unsuccessful nor in 
worse taste. Sometimes a feather or quill is slightly 
tipped with gold, and while this may be considered 
objectionable, it is much less so than the brass orna- 
ments that are so commonly seen on the dark velvet 
hats intended for elaborate wear for the mass of 
people who patronize the milliner. [tis not neces- 
sary, in order to be dressed in fashion and in keep- 
ing with the style of the day, to adopt any of these 
vulgarities. Felt hats are declared by Parisian aw 
thorities to be in the best taste with cloth costumes, 
and these hats are quite as likely to be black or 
brown as in any harmonizing color. It is quite pos 
sible for a lady with a neatly made bonnet, stylishly 
trimmed with moire silk and black velvet and with 
a single black wing, to wear it with all her cos- 
tumes throughout the winter without exciting disa 
greeable comment, providing the bonnet is becom- 
ing. Even children’s hats are as often black as 
colored, and misses wear large picturesque Ru 
bensesque hats of black felt, trimmed with sable 
plumes, and without a binding, the even cut edge 
of the felt being preferred to the beaver border of 
last season. 

Close little turbans of black felt, trimmed with moire 
ribbon and black velvet, are worn by young ladies, 
with their tailor dresses of almost invisible navy blue, 
neutral brown or green cloth. Rather less fur is 
used on street gowns. A simple, narrow border of 
golden brown fur around the cuffs, revers and down 
the front of the coat is considered sufficient. Natural 
brown furs, like mink and sables, are in special de- 
mand on colored cloths, and are used even on black. 
The revers and cuffs of cloth coats are quite generally 
faced with black moire antique this season. This 
moire antique is not to be confounded with moire 
Francais, where the wave runs in stripes. It is the 
heavy stiff moire antique of our grandmothers’ days, 
in which the watered figure runs from selvage to 
selvage. 

CHANGES IN CUTTING. 

One of the most noteworthy changes in fashion 
this season, is the revival of the seam. Not only are 
all the seams of the fitter displayed in the new waist, 
but they are made more conspicuous by being stitched 
down on the outside. Most of the new house waists 
are finished with a small basque below the waist. 
Like the peplums of long ago, they are sometimes 
made separate from the waist, and are removable at 
pleasure. In other cases, they are merely a ruffle of 
the velvet or moire that trims the gown and extends 
around the pointed waist. The bouffant vest of last 
season is seldom seen to-day. A few, quite narrow, 
full vests are used, but more often the vest fits the 
figure smoothly, and the tailor basque is brought over 
it by the use of brandebourgs of cord, so that the vest 
is only visible at the top and bottom. The skirt, 
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which is flared by the use of a circular flounce, is 
not considered in as good taste as the bell skirt, 
lined and shaped by means of its seams into a flaring 
effect at the bottom. 

EVENING AND DINNER DRESSES. 

For evening dresses, striped tulles and tissues 
striped with narrow satin lines are suitable for young 
ladies. ‘They should be made over a light quality of 
satin to give them the proper shimmer. The best 
style of making these dancing dresses is straight 
around the bottom, just clearing the floor in /row- 
frou fashion, the skirt being completely covered by 
narrow ruffles. The huge, puffed sleeves of the 
dress are formed of narrow ruffles to match the skirt, 
while the bodice is of velvet in the color of the tulle, 
pointed in front, and extending up above the bust 
line where it is completed by soft folds of tulle, 


‘which form the square neck of the corsage. For 


dinner dress or more elaborate wear, twotoned satins 
with a satin face on both sides, but in contrasting 
color, are chosen for matrons. These are made in 
Louis XV style with court trains and petticoat fonts 
of lace. 

SHOPPING NOTES. 

The fashionable fur of the season is undoubtedly 
ermine. It is not only used in trimming evening 
cloaks, but evening dresses in connection with em- 
broideries of gold and jewels. 


One of the revivals of the season predicted from 
Paris, is the overskirt. Already double skirts are to 
beseen in this country. Early last summer it was 
predicted in the shopping articles that the immense 
expanse to which the skirt had reached was more 
likely to end in drapery than in crinoline. 


Polonaises are being made up in Paris of cloth, 
draped over an underskirt edged with fur. 

Rosettes were never more fashionable than now. 
They are usually made of satin ribon, and are placed 
not only on gowns, but on bonnets and hats. 

—FHelena Rowe. 


Pneumonia, pleurisy and consumption are partners of 
carelessness in the dressing of the chest and back, and the 
colds, which might stop at the throat by a little prudence, 
are their apprentices. To get relief from a cold, in the 
first place avoid too much medication. A properly clad 
skin and a clear digestion ought to shorten the life of a 
cold. If a little comfort can be secured by wearing a 
light covering on the head during indoor hours, it should 
be respected. Ventilation of apartments comes in for a 
slight amount of attention, and it should be sufficient to 
furnish fresh air and not to produce currents. Nothing 
is more fallacious than the belief that health is promoted 
and life prolonged by air in excess. There area few good 
remedies which appeal to us as matters of tradition. Our 
grandparents used them with effect, and we might follow 
their example without injury. One of these is sassafras 
tea; another is boneset tea, and another is senna tea. 
Each has its office, and each is of value in its peculiar 
line, and at the same time is entirely harmless.—New 
York Ledger. 
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GAMES AND GAMING. 


When games and carols close the busy day. 
Pleasures of Memory. 
A clear tire, a clean hearth and the vigor of the game. 
Charles Lamé 
Whose game was empires and whose stakes were thrones. 
— Byron. 


HE return of long winter even- 
ings brings to light the stores 
of games and fireside amuse- 
ments which have rested in 
the archives of the homes of 
the land during the reign of 
outdoor sports. The card and 
board games will now take, 
the place of tennis, croquet 
baseball and the cycle, and 
supplement the magazine and 
latest books of story, history 

and travel in the amusement and instruction of the 

family circle. 

Because of the great increase in the number and 
popularity of educational and other social games, the 
subject has come to have an importance in our home 
life not awarded it fifty years ago, when the boys 
resorted to the secrecy of the haymow to play “ High- 
low-Jack ” on rainy afternoons, and some of the older 
men enjoyed the same sport evenings in the rear part 
of the village store by the dim light of the tallow-dip, 
because “cards” were the synonym for all that was 
low and wicked. 

The general prevalence of games in our social life 
gives interest to an exhibit pertaining to Ancient Re- 
ligions, Games and Folk Lore at the World’s Fair in 
a department of Ethnology, in charge of Mr. Stewart 
Culin of Pennsylvania University. This very inter- 
esting exhibit showed, among other things, that there ts 
nothing new under the sun, The lifteen puzzle was de- 
scribed by an English writer some two hundred years 
ago. The game of Tip-cat, as played by the boys in 
our streets, is duplicated by a specimen from Egypt of 
the date 2800 B. C., and the ball as an implement of 
sport appears associated with objects in another game 
in Egypt at least 4700 years ago. Fox and Geese and 
other similar sports are traced to the Japanese of the 
sixteenth century. The Zuni indians of Mexico have 
a wonderful game, called The Priest of the Bow, 
which is very similar to an ancient Egyptian game 
which has come down from 1600 B.C. Mr. Culin 
thinks the Zuni game may be regarded as in advance 
of any other board game, even of our own civiliza- 
tion, until we come to the true game of Chess. He 
says, “* Chess stands alone among games. We do not 
find the links that connect it with lower forms of 
board games.” 

Playing cards were exhibited in great variety and it is 
demonstrated that they were invented by the Chinese 
and evolved from the dominoes, which in turn came 
from dice, a domino-block representing a pair of dice 
side by side. The dice in turn are traced from China 
to India, one being shown which belongs to 6oo0 B. C. 
The dice are traced to “ Knuckle Bones” used in the 
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games of Old Egypt, ivory specimens of which are 
shown as having been found in the tomb of Queen 
Hatasu, B. C. 1600. The knuckle bones, which were 
the originals of the ivory and pottery ones used later, 
were derived from the right and left legs of the 
sheep, and called Kab by the Arabs, meaning ankle 
bones. 

Backgammon appeared in classical history. It was 
played in the Roman empire, and with little change 
through mediaval Europe under the name “tables.” 

* Dice-backgammon makes its appearance plainly 
in classic history. The game of ‘ twelve lines’ (duo- 
decim scripta) was played throughout the Roman em- 
pire and passed on, with little change, through me- 
diaval Europe, carrying its name of tabulae, tables ; 
its modern representation being French tric track, 
English backgammon, etc. Among the ancient Greeks 
Kubeia, or ‘dice playing,’ is shown by various clas- 
sical passages to be of the nature of backgammon.” 

Thus we see that the playing of games has always 
been among the chief amusements of all ages, and we 
may safely infer that it always will be. Therefore 
may we not profitably consider the reason why the 
playing of games, and especially games of cards, has, 
in the olden times at least, been considered degrad- 
ing and positively wicked in many communities, 
especially in New England? The writer remembers 
distinctly when, at a very early age, he secretly played 
the game of Dr. Busby with a chum who had become 
possessed of a set of these cards, and that the pleas- 
ure of the game was seriously marred by the feeling 
that as the game consisted of cards it must in some 
way be very sinful. 

The regular * High-low-Jack ” playing cards, check- 
ers, and fox and geese, and possibly home-made 
dominoes, were practically the only fireside games 
known in that vicinity, and of these the cards were by 
the best families considered as among the devices of 
the evil one, while checkers was the staple game al- 
ways found chalked on the head of a flour barrel in 
the village store. One good deacon, the father of a 
family of grown-up sons and daughters, steadfastly 
forbade a pack of cards in the house, but aided in the 
making of numerous sets of dominoes, and in his 
agreeable moods joined with the younger children in 
their games with the dotted blocks. All this when ana- 
lyzed is most unreasonable, because every one must 
allow that there is fey se nothing more sinful or de- 
grading in a few spotted cards than in a number of 
dotted blocks, and therefore the cause for objection 
to cards in the minds of the best people of the past 
generations must be found in the use made of the 
materials. 

In those days * playing cards” were chiefly used in 
gaming for stakes, and were intimately connected 
with hard cider and New England rum. Therefore 
there was a very natural prejudice against the cards 
as the means of the act. At present, dominoes may 
be as closely associated with beer drinking, the drinks 
being the stakes. 

Another parent, of a later generation, was wiser 


line between the kinds of games that were indulged 
in, but required that they should always be played 
“fair,” and never for stakes. The boy in this family 
was forbidden to play marbles “for keeps,” but was 
supplied with the necessary pennies with which to 
purchase a reasonable stock of marbles for the amuse- 
ment of himself and friends. In this family, parents 
and children could join in any game involving cubes 
of ivory, blocks of wood, cards of paper or what not, 
observing only the two limitations above named, not 
even the paying for a quart of peanuts being allowed 
to depend on the result of one or more games. 

These are merely illustrations of a feeling among 
the better classes in New England communities less 
than fifty years ago, and it is not necessary to go 
back to the first half of this century for examples of 
the same impressions, even if they are not to be found 
at the present time. Twenty-five years ago, when 
the game of Authors was the popular forerunner of 
the multitude of innocent home games which now 
pervade every household, the publishers of this and 
other similar games were considered as rather dan- 
gerous to the future well-being of the young people, 
because, forsooth, if they should acquire the habit of 
handling cards of any kind, they would soon want 
the real old-fashioned bugbear in all its natural sin- 
fulness. Probably this notion has very largely worn 
off, and yet there is enough remaining at present to 
render the subject worthy of careful thought. 

In the consideration of the amusements for either 
the young or old, is it not more logical to base the se- 
lection on the methods, practices and influence of a 
given game or sport, than upon the name of the sport 
or the materials with which it is played? Is it not 
possible that the playing of marbles “for keeps,” 
dominoes for drinks, or cards for money, and the 
gaming they represent, has so demoralized the public 
mind that no game of chance or skill or contest of 
physical powers by man or beast can be enjoyed by 
the public with the keenest zest without the stimu- 
lating effect of a wager on the result? Have the 
same practices rendered it necessary to have prizes 
of considerable value at stake in order to render 
popular the social game of progressive euchre, or 
drive whist in our private parlors? Have the public 
habitually become so demoralized that a trial of the 
speed of the noblest animal that serves man must be 
managed on principles which violate the laws of the 
state, and that this violation of the laws is upheld by 
eminent men of good moral training and high legal! 
standing in our communities? “ Tall oaks from little 
acorns grow,” and it may be just possible that some 
of the vital questions that are vexing our legal tribu- 
nals, legislative bodies and faithful and devoted 
parents are referable for solution to playing marbles 
“for keeps.” 

Are not these questions worthy our careful atten- 
tion, purely as matters of good morals and good 
government? 

—Milton Bradley, 
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Faith Bradford's Violin. 


UTSIDE was howling storm-wind, and the blinding, drifting snow; 


Inside was warmth and laughter while the firelights’ ruddy glow 
Drove shadows from the corners in a merry fitful chase, 
Touched with brightness all the faces gathered round the chimney place; 
Rut most lovingly it lingered on a quaint old instrument,— 
Just a worn old violin, ‘twas, with the case all warped and bent— 
But grandmother touched it gently as she looked across the snow. 
“’Twas last played in such a storm, dears, just two hundred years ago.” 
Then we sat there in the firelight, storm without and warmth within, 
And listened to the strange old story of Faith Bradford’s violin. 


In the days when sturdy Puritans, strong of heart and stern of will, 

Made their homes in bleak New England, toiling on through good and ill, . 
Came one Captain Bradford, sailing from the land across the sea, 

Bringing with him his one treasure—a wee maiden just turned three. 
Brave and sturdy was the captain, heeding neither want nor cold; 
Foremost in each expedition where was need of leader bold ; 

And his roughly-fashioned dwelling, strong without and plain within, 

Had no sign of wealth or beauty save a quaint old violin. 
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Naught of music knew the captain—never had he drawn the bbw— 
But his brother oft had played it in their childhood, long ago. 


In the old colonial village, swiftly passed the years away ; 

Each one saw the captain feebler; each one saw his hair more gray. 
"Though they left so many traces on his weather-beaten face, 

Lightly passed they o’er his daughter, each one adding some new grace. 
Gentle was she, like the May flower hiding ‘neath its leaves of green, 
But in all the little village was no fairer maiden seen. 

Well she kept her father’s dwelling, deftly could she sew and spin, 
But so happy was she never, as with that old violin. 

No one taught her how to use it; she but echoed what she heard, 
Whispering wind and laughing brooklet, hum of insect, song of bird; 
And the stern old captain listening, shook in doubt his grizzled head: 
Then, “I see no mischief in it. Let the maiden play,” he said. 


Meantime had a stealthy rumor crept around from ear to ear: [we fear!” 
“Who had taught Faith Bradford music? There is something strange, 
Ever louder grew the whisper, strange looks met her often now— 

Looks that made her (why, she knew not) flush all over cheeks and brow. 
One day came the stern-browed Elder; long the captain talked with him; 
When he went to call his daughter his sharp eyes were strangely dim. 
Quickly Faith obeyed the summons, reverent stood before their guest, 
Waiting with a gentle courtesy that she might hear his behest. 

“ Daughter,” said the Elder gravely, “I have heard strange tales of thee 
And the instrument thou playest. Are these sayings true? Tell me.” 

And Faith answered, “ Of these sayings, truly I have naught to tell, 

Save, perchance, the one confession, that I like the music well. 

None hath taught me, and my art is very simple and unskilled, 

But it is a pleasure to me, when each duty is fulfilled.” 

Still more gravely said the Elder, “ Thou art young, and dost not know 

All the ways the Evil Tempter draweth mortals here below. 

And just that which seemeth dearest, seemeth hardest to give up, 
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Is the sacrifice that’s called for. Daughter, wilt thou drink this cup 2?” 
Slowly answered Faith, “ Thou knowest I am willing to obey, 

Yet, so feeble is my vision, is it sure this is the way ? 

How can He who sent the west wind, He who taught the birds to sing, 
Say, whenever mortals touch it, music is a wicked thing 2?” 

And rebuking said the Elder, “ Foolish are thy words and wrong. 

The little birds do well to praise Him with their voices and their song, 

But these instruments are carnal. Thou dost speak beyond thy ken. 
Woman knoweth naught of reason. That gift is bestowed on men. 

The Book saith that every woman should look weil to household ways ; 
Should be humble and submissive, and should raise her voice in praise. 

"Tis a maiden’s task, my child, to diligently sew and spin. 

‘Tis unmaidenly and sinful, if she play the violin.” 

He ceased speaking, and Faith stood there, eyes cast down and cheeks aglow; 
Then, with loving touch she laid her hand on violin and bow, 

Saying simply, “I obey thee. If I use them from this day, 

Thou with justice shall rebuke me, and remove them far away.” 

Then the Elder rose and left her, well pleased with the duty done ; 

And Faith watched him down the valley radiant with the setting sun. 

She made no complaint or murmur; she had sinned, she must atone ; 

But the day seemed dark and cheerless, all the light and music gone. 


Summer vanished. Quickly faded all the Autumn's fleeting gold, 
And the Winter, long and dreary, came with bitter storm and cold. 
All the day had it been snowing, and when early twilight fell, 
Scarce a trace could be discovered of the roads once known so well. 
And good Captain Bradford, standing in his fire’s ruddy light, 
Said, “God pity any traveler who is out on such a night!” 

Hark! a sound of muffled footsteps, and a knock upon the door ; 
Then the voice of the old Eider, “ Open, captain, I implore !" 
Quick Faith rose then, from her spinning, and the door was opened wide, 
And the Elder, weak, half frozen, came with feeble steps inside. 
“Nay, he said, “I must not tarry, I can but few moments stay, 
For old Goodman Dale is dying, and he dwells a mile away.” 
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“ But,” said Captain Bradford gravely, “ hast thou counted well the cost ? 
Buried now are all the landmarks, and ‘tis death if thou art lost.” 

And the brave old Elder answered, while his face shone with strange light, 
“In His hands all living things are; what He sendeth will be right.” 
Then returned the captain proudly, “ Ne’er shall it be said of me 

That I shrank from any danger. Goest then, I go with thee.” 

All the time had Faith been standing, though unnoticed, white with fear. 
Now she started to detain them, when she plainly seemed to hear: 

“ Just the thing which seemeth dearest, seemeth hardest to give up, 

Is the sacrifice that’s called for. Daughter, wilt thou drink this cup?” 
And she checked the words unspoken, and spoke words of quiet cheer, 
And she watched them till they vanished in the storm and darkness drear. 


Slowly, slowly dragged the hours. She could only wait and pray. 

Two had passed—now three. Kind heaven! 7hey had surely lost their way ! 
Oh! what could she do to save them, she, a girl, on such a night, [light ? 
Whose cold would freeze the strongest traveler, snow conceal the brightest 
Suddenly a thought came to her—was it answer to her prayer ? 

"Twas “unmaidenly and sinful and her promise —would she dare? 

But her father and the Elder! Aye, to save them she would szz/ 

And with eager, trembling fingers she took down her violin. 

Then she cast her cloak about her and wide open threw the door; 

She trembled with strange gladness, just to hold the bow once more. 

And once she softly whispered, “ Help me;” and twice, and yet again, 

And then, with piercing sweetness, rang out the first wild strain. 

Fiercely cold the north wind stung her, but she stood there undismayed. 
Louder, stronger, rang the music, and, “O help them, Lord,” she prayed. 


On the borders of the forest did the two lost travelers stand. 

They saw but death before them, only death on either hand. [way. 
Freezing wrapped the north wind round them, pathless snow concealed their 
“ Now if God doth not send us rescue, we must perish soon,” said they, 

And the Elder prayed (while near him stood the captain, reverent, still,) 
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“Oh! soon guide us home in safety, mighty God, if ’tis thy will.” 
Then sweetly, clearly, through the forest, stole a strain of music rare, 
And faintly distant was it echoed in the woodland bleak and bare. 
And the Elder, praying, heard it, and he said with quickened breath, 
“ Doth the Evil One entice us, or is it, is it Death 2?” 

Then spoke brave Captain Bradford, as he reverent bared his head, 
“Thank God we are saved, for ‘tis my daughter, Faith,” he said. 

“Of a truth, while we were thinking we had still afar to go, 

We had almost reached the village, but were blinded by the snow.” 
Eagerly, led by the music, they then stumbled on once more, 

Till at last, through the thick snowflakes, streamed a light from open door. 


Why so sudden stopped the music? Why did cry of anguish ring? 
Ah, for life, she had been playing, and she'd broken the last string ! ee 
Helpless sank she in the doorway, and her sad lips moved in prayer. .. ve 
Hark! was that a shout that reached her, piercing through the snow-filled air ? 

Yes, another, and another! And dim figures soon were seen, 

Looking like strange phantom warriors with the blinding storm between. 

Then rose Faith with heart of gladness, and set forth her simple store, 
Murmuring softly, “ God is great; so shall I trust Him evermore.” 

Soon they entered numb, half-fainting, frozen snow in beard and hair, 

But the gentle Faith revived them, ministering with tenderest care. 

Then the Elder, looking upward, saw Faith standing at his side, 

In her hands the violin, and on her cheeks tears not yet dried; 

But a kind of gentle courage seemed to shine forth in her face, 

An air of quiet dignity to mingle with her grace. 

“ } have broken, sir, my promise, I have played the violin ; 

Of a surety, I know not, even now, if twas a sin. 

If ‘twas wrong to save my father in the one way that was given, 

Then in truth, I'll seek forgiveness, as I sought his life, of Heaven. 

But as we have made agreement touching this, I bring to you 

My poor violin. Nay, shrink not! It can no more mischief do! | 
Thou canst see the strings are broken, and the music all is dead.” ¢ 
And the stern old Puritan took it from her trembling hands and said, 
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(While, looking at the wordly toy he shook his head in doubt,) 

“Truly, strange Jehovah’s ways are—very strange, past finding out ! 

I had thought such things were snares, delusions of the Evil One. 

Lo, He makes them as His servants! I know not what will come. 

The Good Book saith babes shall lead us. Perchance,daughter, thou art right. 
Take back thy violin. ‘Thou surély hast found favor in his sight.” 


On the next bright Lord’s Day morning, many, many years ago, 

When the bell had called to worship, ringing solemnly and slow, 

The old Elder, from the pulpit such strange words of love did pour 
That the people said in wonder, “ Never spoke he thus before.” 

And when the long prayer was ended, and the people rose to sing, 

Clear and sweet above all others did Faith Bradford’s young voice ring ; 
For not only did her father stand beside her, safe, once more, 

But she knew she was forgiven, if she had done wrong before. 

But the violin lay silent. Never did she draw the bow 

After that strange, stormy night, so many, many years ago. 


—Dorothy E. Nelson. 
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THE USE AND BEAUTY OF CLIMBING PLANTS. 
Il.—Tender Climbers. 

N my first paper I only men- 
tioned hardy climbers that will 
live out of doors in cold cli- 
mates the year round. There 
are many climbing and trail- 
ing plants that add much to 
the beauty of the house and 
garden, which can be set out in 
the spring, grown from seeds 
and cuttings. ‘he most famil- 
iar is the morning-glory—in 
cultivation for many years, 

but has not lost its beauty. On the contrary there 
are many beautiful varieties comparatively new. 
Who does not remember this flower of our childhood 
days? when we got up early in the morning to watch 
the buds untwist into perfect flowers. -It seemed to 
us as if a fairy must be inside, pushing its way out 
with tiny fingers. The flowers are gone by noon, 
but like our mercies are “new every morning.” One 
can get a good deal of satisfaction out of a ten-cent 
paper of morning-glory seed, and unlimited string. 

And now we have the “evening glory ” or moon 
fiower, which is really a fine thing A good climber, 
good foliage. and the flat, saucer-shaped. white flow- 
ers are very effective on a moonlight night and cloudy 
days. I should advise buying the plants rather than 
to depend on the seed where the hot weather comes 
late, as the growth greatly depends on heat. 

If you have a very small spot for flowers, you can 
have all the nasturtiums you wish for. If you have 
sun, they won't mind poor soil, but will run riot over 
almost anything, making a gorgeous coloring Buy 
the best mixed seed and you will find many lovely 
shades, from the faintest sulphur yellow to the richest 
of maroon and orange shades. Wire netting fastened 
securely to posts. and nasturtiums planted on each 
side, will make a fine hedge. Planted at the top of a 
high grass bink or terrace and allowed to trail down, 
they will make a good show. I do not think of a 
climber that can be grown so easily, so cheaply and 
give such a wealth of color as the nasturtiums. 

The sweet pea is a familiar climber, but many do 
not succeed with it. The most successful way is to 
plant early, where they will have the sun at least 
during the forenoon, water in dry weather. and keep 
them from going to seed. Just as soon as the pods 
form they stop blooming to a great extent. Pick the 
tlowers freely and let none go to seed. A sweet pea 
hedge, made of wire netting six feet in height. is a 
fine sight when covered with plants in bloom. First 
have the netting well secured by fastening to stout 
posts a few feet apart, as the weight of the vines will 
cause it to sag if not properly fastened. Put it in 
place before the peas are planted. Dig atrench a 
foot deep each side of the netting ; fill in some fine old 
manure, cover with earth three inches deep, pressing 
down with the hoe. Plant the peas on this and cover 


them about two inches, pressing the earth with the 
hoe. Plant them as early in the spring as the 
soil can be worked dry; never wet, as it will be 
lumpy. When the peas are up an inch or two, draw 
the earth up each side of them. It will keep the 
roots moist. 

The Madeira vine is a rapid grower: has good 
foliage and tiny white flowers in September. It has 
a tuberous root that can be dried and kept like a 
dahlia through the winter. Give it rich earth, a 
sunny spot, plenty of water and string and it will 
cover a large space. It likes dishwater and soapsuds. 

Pilogyne suavis is another tender climber that likes 
the same treatment. The leaves are a good dark 
green ; very small white flowers, with a slight musky 
odor when brushed. It will run twenty feet-or more. 
Buy small plants in the spring and set out. It be- 
longs to the gourd family, but is more delicate look- 
ing than most of them. 

The Maurandya is a pretty climber for a large 
trellis. It has small foliage; pink, purple, or white, 
small, foxglove-shaped flowers. It can be grown 
from seed if planted early. Also grows easily from 
cuttings, and is one of the prettiest of vines for the 
hanging basket in the house. 

Cobwa scandens is a tine climber for the garden, 
grows rapidly in hot weather, and can be grown from 
seed or cuttings. If you plant seed, plant early, in 
the house or cold frame, placing the seed edge down, 
as they are apt to rot if planted Hat. It has hand- 
some foliage and bell-shaped flowers of a purple 
color. There is a variety with fine, variegated leaves. 

The passion Hower will bloom well, planted out in 
summer in a sunny place. 

The canary-bird vine has curious small yellow 
flowers that deserve to be more common. It grows 
easily from seed, likes a sunny place, rich soil and 
plenty of water. 

Cardiospermum, or love-in-a-puti, in spite of its long 
name has pretty, fine foliage, tiny white flowers and 
curious puffy seed vessels. It grows from seed. 

The grand old English ivy succeeds in many places, 
while in some situations it soon dies. It is not the 
cold that kills it, but the winter sun shining on it. If 
planted on the northern side of a house it will be 
more likely to live. Many do their plants up in 
straw, or sacking, or evergreen boughs. 

There are many vines and climbers | have not 
mentioned, but these are all easily grown and easily 


obtainable. 
—M. /. Pluimsiead. 


>elected for HOUSEKEEPING. 
DON’T. 
Don't make the field too broad. 
Don't yield to immaterial trifles. 
Don’t look for perfection in our own actions. 
Don’t endeavor to mold all dispositions alike. 
Don’t tell what you are going to do—till you have done it. 


Don’t take fresh risks toretrieve your losses. Cut them 
off short. 
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THREE. 


Three comrades walked with me, when life was new, 
And one was Youth, whose brow from care was free. 
The second one was Joy, who danced and sung. 

The other Hope. These left me company 

Until a day when Youth “ farewell” did say 

And left me, at a turning of the way. 


Fair Hope walks with me still, but keeps her eyes 
Lifted to where the hills of heaven shine; 

And Joy (whose other name is Peace), remains, 
Though in her face I see a light-divine ; 

But well, I know, when past earth’s toil and pain, 
Sweet Youth, once lost, will then be mine again! 


—Ffelen Perey. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH MY LADY’S HOUSE. 


To MAKE THE DRAWING ROOM A CHARM AND DELIGHT—THE 
LIBRARY AN ATMOSPHERE OF Stupy, REPOSE AND REST— 
THE SLEEPING ROOMS ATTRACTIVE, COMFORTABLE AND En- 
JOYABLE—THE GUEST CHAMBER INVITING, RESTFUL AND A 
HAVEN OF WELCOME—THE DINING ROOM CHEERFUL, CHATTY 
AND HOMELIKE—THE KITCHEN CONVENIENT, HEALTHFUL, 
AND AN ABODE OF ECONOMY AND NEATNESS—ToO RECEIVE, 
ENTERTAIN, ETC., ETC. 


XIII.—Home Decorations. 

N this age, when home decoration 
has been reduced to a science, 
when artistic treatment is looked 
upon with so much favor, when 
every part of a room which is un- 
© sightly can, if the good caretaker 
_ knows the value of art and its 
properties, be made attractive, a 
homely object will, under her 
hands, become a thing of beauty, 
and many an eyesore develop into 
an enduring charm. For the treat- 
ment of doors, there are various ways and methods 
by which they can be adapted to circumstances. We 
will suppose that space is limited in an apartment, 
the furniture heavy and bulky. By closing up one 
door, if there are more than one, a piece of furniture 
can be placed against it, and a background formed 
for other objects, which must be selected in accord- 
ance with the rules of decoration. 

To make a fine example, we will take a low book- 
case, which will hide at least a part of the door. If 
there is a transom, turn it down, so as to form a 
shelf. Select a thin piece of wood or pasteboard, so 
as to make a level for the glass. Over it drape a soft 
silk scarf or a bit of oriental stuff of good color- 
Then ornament the shell with some delf, either a jug 
or plate, a Japanese bowl, or even a vase of symmetri- 
cal proportions. For the door proper a curtain of 
silk can be adjusted, hung either by a gilt rod or 
thrown carelessly over the top. On the left-hand of 
the door, place a picture, choosing some subject full 
of life or color, and when completed we will have as 
fine a bit of door furnishing as one would wish to see. 
If there is a closet in the best room, which to every 
woman is a positive objection, and needs conceal- 
ment, a curtain and pole will obviate this difficulty. 
It not only serves to hide the ugly lines, but provides 


for a delightful scheme in decoration. Colors that 


are suitable and harmonious should be selected, for 
on that depends the effect of the ensemble. If ina 
bed chamber there are two doors, the one which is 
not needed can be utilized to a pleasing degree, if 
taste is exercised. At the top of the door place a 
pretty sketch in water color, or a print in white and 
black. Drape over the top, and at each end some 
bit of India or China silk in good design, and let it 
fall in graceful lines. In the center of the door, hang 
a cuckoo clock, a plaque of large size, or a triple 
mirror. Any of the three will be admirable. Of 
course all doors can be taken off and portiéres be sub- 
stituted. The possessor of a transom is doubly lucky. 
All hangings should match the walls and floor cover- 
ings, or at least complement the colors used in the 
apartment. 

At all seasons satin damasks have favorite con- 
sideration, either those with or without borders. Then 
the satin jutes with gilt figures hold supreme place 
with many people. But chenille, either of silk or 
worsted, is the most popular, and serves admirably 
for hangings. There are inexpensive French tapes- 
tries with figures of shepherdesses and quaint little 
girls and boys, which are poems in themselves and of 
every color imaginable. All can be purchased at not 
exceeding one dollara yard. Then there are mate- 
rials by the yard of soft tints whose combinations 
are charming in coloring, which are excellent as drap- 
eries, and when hung are most satisfactory. 

In the small apartments—the beehives of a big 
city—doors should be dispensed with altogether. 
They monopolize the space and are intruders in most 
houses, unless for retiring rooms, where they are ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The dressing of windows is a great factor nowa- 
days in furnishing, and methods are endless. If the 
window is a broad one, it can have a shade, an inside 
curtain of lace, and yet an outside lace curtain and 
heavy draperies on poles. With well-selected colors 
in hangings the window is complete. If there are 
two windows close enough together, they may be 
treated as one, with a broad molding of woodwork 
between. The curtains should be unusually full and 
wide, and poled in good style. On the molding there 
is afine chance for decoration. Place there a bracket 
of good form, and on it a vase of rich tone. Both 
will set off the window and present a fine foci to that 
part of the room. 

The ultra-fashionable woman dresses her windows 
with expensive lace which falls from the panes in 
straight lines. This is a thought in window dressing 
because it shows to advantage the pattern of the lace, 
yet fails in those graceful folds where curtains are ex- 
pected to do duty as charming effects. The Swiss 
muslins are now greatly used. They have large dots 
and small, half moons and square designs, and when 
ruffled are wonderfully inviting and fresh looking. 
The muslin is of good width, can be hung by gilt rods 
and those convenient little brass rests which are now 
so greatly in vogue. 
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Next in turn comes the mantelshelf, which, as we 
all know, is the central object of a room. It should 
be decorated with a unity to suit the prevailing 
colors. The marble mantel of old-fashioned times 
is now regarded with horror, and it is generally cov- 
ered with a long drapery that will screen its cold ap- 
pearance, however great the carving. The wooden 
mantel is the acknowledged fashion of the day. It 
can be made with or without shelves. Those without 
shelves are generally eiaborate in brass and tiles 
where the fireplace is concerned. But the popular 
bric-a-brac mantel has a glass; at side and top it has 
shelves. The main shelf can be draped by the usual 
silk scarf, and the shelves can be decorated as taste 
dictates. The pernicious habit of loading down a 
mantel with all sorts of trumpery should be censured. 
A few choice pieces, whose coloring stands out, 1s a 
good point in mantel furnishing. Keramics are ex- 
clusively for decoration, and generally have an excel- 
lent effect. But too much bric-a-brac savors of the 
museum, and care should be taken not to overdo. 

The silk scarfs of to-day are models of beauty, 
while the Canton crape draperies are marvelous in 
pattern and design, and, like the Canton crape shawls, 
can be handed down as alegacy. When soiled, reno- 
vation is always possible, and this drapery, in one 
way or another, will do duty for many years. When 
the mantel does not need decoration except by a vase 
or two, or a picture whose painting tells a story, a 
charm in brass, as a plaque, or sconce, a piece of 
bronze, will add greatly to its furnishing. In fact, 
the laws of decoration are so adaptable and artistic, 
dealing so versatile that to be out of the commonplace 
is the sole 2ssential reouired for people who value 
good form 

Much h=s beer said about the divided room and 
the dividec. wali. Jf 2 drawing room is long anc 
narrow, the fretwork with its curtains gives a capi‘a! 
modification of this awkwardness in size which is so 
unfavorable to harmonious effect. This fretwork is 
of a variety of patterns, and can be selected in ash, 
cherry, or walnut. It should be hung directly in the 
middle, and when finished, two cozy rooms are the 
reward. Of course the curtains should be of that 
scheme best suited to the furniture. 

This same device will hold with good effect in halls, 
and “the divided hall” is gaining popularity every 
season. The poles are adjusted by sockets. The 
curtains should be of good width, good color, and 
should clear the floor. In halls having a marble foor- 
ing, this division is admirable. To those cold and 
lifeless atmospheres, the warm-toned curtain gives an 
aspect cf comfort and warmth. Few people fully 
understand the tru» principles in furnishing, and halls 
in a -enera! way in every country seem to be left out 
altogether, so far as decorative effect is concerned; 
though exception must be made in case of the coun- 
try house, whose wide entrance very often forms in- 
deed its principal charm, and becomes in the early 
evening the family sitting room. 

Among the useful objects, the necessary pieces of 


and chairs of the household, the screen of to-day is a 
wonderful adjunct. Their form and size is about the 
same, through all the varieties that are put on the 
market, except in those that, for fashion’s sake, 
are fantastic in shape. And then, what a need they 
fill! If the dining room is near the kitchen, the 
screen plays the part of a go-between, and does faith- 
ful duty. On a cold night, when at all costs ventila- 
tion is necessary, it is the screen which comes be- 
tween the inmates and the cold air from outside, 
giving shelter from the wintry blasts. In the apart- 
ment, they serve to hide the radiator, that iron warm- 
ing place which, although gilded, looms hideous in 
halls and rooms. If a screen is put bofore it, the 
warm air still flows upward, and seems to emanate 
from the pretty flowers and brilliant birds adorning 
the charming panels. For the cozy corner, how de- 
lightful! It shuts out the world and invites to pleas- 
ant slumber. It gently stands between us and those 
unkind visions which trouble the eyes. When the 
fire is too strong, and its cheerful glow reddens and 
flushes our faces, the screen is the ready helper in 


“time of need. It is the invalid’s best friend and 


forms, as it were, a wall between her and the eddies 
of air that seem to beat upon her face. On the broad 
piazza, it is the hide and seek; and by the aid of its 
three divisions one can enjoy the sunshine and 
air unseen. 

Home decoration is as necessary to our well being 
as the clothes we wear. In this advancement of civi- 
lization, we have come to require well-furnished 
rooms, and we gain by these schemes of color, these 
textures of brilliancy, courage to pursue our vocations 
under pleasant surroundings. But to all decoration 
lovers a word of advice may be given. Look well to 
the tones and tints. Let the beginning have a unity 
of purpose, and believe what the author of “ My 
House” asserts: “It is certain that well-chosen 
draperies enrich an a>artment, and not only enrich, 
but give :t peace and that sense of restfulness which 
wearied minds and wearied bodies seek for. ‘There- 
fore let the hang'ngs be of melting colors; for the 
bright hues of the past have graduated into the old 
blues, the soft and tender terra cotta, the charming 
browns, and the creamy yellows. The people of the 
East teach us at all times the great lessons in color- 
ings, and blend in apparent confusion the whole 
range of those tints which are so full of marvelous 
beauty, and by these examples our homes can be 
tastefully decorated. 

If there are corners and nooks curtained and poled, 
there are transoms which charm our eye, windows 
which by their beauty we delight in, mantels whose 
shelves hold our best treasures, pictures whose stories 
tell us of limpid waters and flowering shrubs, trees 
whose tender branches speak to us of nature’s bless- 
ing,—then home decoration 1s not lost, for it becomes 
a beauty which we keep in our hearts and reflect in 


our lives. 
—Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
GOOD-BYE. 

We wave our hands, and bid farewell, 
We smile, and say adieu, 

We give our parting friends God speed 
With blessings ever new. 

We take the hand in cordial grasp, 
We press the brow and cheek, 

While lingers on the lips which hold 
One word we cannot speak. 

With beating hearts, and pulsing veins, 
With thought too deep for speech, 

We tell our hopes, and breathe our fears, 
Each answering unto each; 

With sadness tingeing gladsome tones, 
With swelling, moistened eye, 

We press, in turn, the trembling lips 
That fain would say “ good-bye.” 


—Clark W. Brvan. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OATMEAL, MARMALADE, ETC. 

Dainty Griddle Cakes and Delicious Orange Cakes. 
Zl is admitted by those who 
= look after health and its 
intere$ts, that the greater 
the variety of wholesome, 
life-sustaining food one eats, 
the better. Doctors do not 
all agree as to what food is 
the very best. Certain kinds 
of food that suit one person, 
may not at all agree with 
another. Nature has pro- 
vided so liberally that each 
can choose in such a way, 
not only that the palate shall 
be pleased, but digestion 
aided as well. ‘he time when oatmeal came into use 
is within the memory of “the oldest inhabitant.” In 
many parts of our country it was received with rap- 
turous praises, many believing it to be—almost—the 
elixir of life, and to this day in numberless families 
it is the principal dish for breakfast. A man who had 
been for a great many years superintendent of large 
iron works, declared that he found no breakfast so 
satisfying, and on which he could make the long fore- 
noon so comfortable to himself, as a good dish of oat- 
meal with cream and sugar. 

Oatmeal breakfast pudding, mush or porridge, as 
it is variously called, is made in different ways by 
different cooks. It is made either thick or thin, eaten 
hot or cold, according to individual taste. By those 
who are not fond of the newly made pudding, which 
is found on almost everybody's table, fried oatmeal 
and also oatmeal griddle cakes are often very much 
liked. The pudding, which is the foundation of 
either the fried oatmeal or griddle cakes, should be 
made the day before it is to be used. A good rule is: 
One cupful of oatmeal, one teaspoonful of salt and 
one quart of boiling water. Boil in a rice boiler, ora 
pail set ina kettle of boiling water. Stir now and 
then while boiling. Boil three hours, more or less, 


_ water. 
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as is convenient. Four or five quarts will not be too 
much to cook at once, in a large family. 

For the fried oatmeal, take from the hot pudding 
as much as will be needed, and set away to cool ina 
flat earthen dish. A half-hour before the time when 
wanted for the meal, put on to the stove a good-sized 
frying pan, into which put a piece of tried suet or 
butter as large as a hen’s egg. When the fat begins 
to smoke, put in the oatmeal in this way: Have 
ready a small dish of flour beside the dish of cold oat- 
meal. Dip with a stiff spoon a good spoonful of the 
pudding and drop it into the dish of flour, roll over 
with the spoon and drop into the hot fat. Repeat 
this process until the frying pan is full, or until you 
have as many cakes as you want. Fry with care, 
browning nicely on both sides. Fry slowly, or there 
will be danger of burning. When done, send to the 
table on a hot dish or platter. It should be eaten 
with plenty of sweet butter, with sugar or sirup. 

A nice sirup can be quickly made by boiling granu- 
lated sugar and water together, in the proportion of 
one cupful of sugar to one-half cupful of boiling 
Boil about two minutes. 

GRIDDLE CAKES. 

One cupful of hot pudding and one cupful of warm 
milk, beaten together with one cupful of sifted flour. 
Let it stand over night: in the morning add a well- 
beaten egg and half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in a little warm water. When ready to fry, stir into 
the batter a half-cupful of sifted flour. Butter a hot 
griddle, and fry in small cakes, sending at once to the 
table. This is dainty and good. 

OATMEAL CAKES (GOOD FOR AFTERNOON TEA) 

Two cupfuls of oatmeal, two cupfuls of flour, one- 
half cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of shortening, 
suet or butter, one-half cupful of warm water, one 
teaspoonful of salt and one-half teaspoonful of soda. 
First mix well together the oatmeal, flour, sugar and 
salt. Melt the shortening, and dissolve the soda in 
the warm water and pour into the flour mixture as 
quickly as possible. Turn it on to the molding 
board, and roll smoothly until about one-quarter of 
an inch in thickness; cut up into small cakes any 
size preferred. Then roll each cake very thin and 
bake in rather a slow heat until well browned. Let 
them stand on the baking pan only a moment after 
taking from the oven. Handle with care, as they 
break very easily while hot. They will keep well in a 
tightly covered tin can or earthen jar. If a cofee cup 
is used for the measure, and suet for the shortening, 
this rule will make two pounds and will cost about 
twelve cents, and will last—how long? 

A good Scotch woman is famed for these cakes, not 
only in the town where she lives, but in many other 
towns, where her visitors have carried her recipe, and 
sounded her praises, as well as that of her cakes. 

MARMALADE, 

Oranges. which a few years ago were considered 
only a holiday fruit, are now so plenty and so cheap 
that they are in very common use. ‘The poorer the 
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orange, the better the peel, or at least the lower grades 


of this fruit have a thick, meaty peel. Cannot some- 
thing be done with all this wealth of golden color, 
which seems too handsome to throw away, and is 
useful to eat without great trouble in preparation ? 

A marmalade of apples and orange peel is made in 
this way: The orange peel is put in a stone jar, as 
itcomes from the table. Make a weak brine, or a 
strong solution, with salt and hot water. Let it stand 
until cool, then turn it over the peels and keep the 
jar covered. Stir every day, to prevent the top pieces 
from molding. At the end of a week turn off the 
brine and cover with clear water. Change the water 
every day for another week, then drain in a colander 
and boil until tender. Change the water often while 
boiling. When the peels are again drained and 
chopped very fine, to every quart of chopped orange 
peel add two quarts of chopped sour apples. Make 
a sirup of sugar and hot water, using in the propor- 
tion of four pounds of sugar and one-half pint of 
water to one quart of orange and two quarts of apple. 
Put the fruit into the hot sirup and boil over a slow 
fire, stirring constantly. Cook until clear and thick. 
Remove from the fire. and when partly cold add the 
juice of three lemons. Stir for fifteen minutes. It is 
then ready to put up in jelly tumblers Pack each 
tumbler so that it shall be quite solid. When quite 
cold cover with papers wet in brandy, and keep from 
the air with a second paper tied on closely. ‘This 
paper cover is much better than the tin cover that 
comes with the jelly t-nbler. This rule will make 
from ten to twelve tumblerfuls, and will keep in a 
cool, dry place for a long time. 

ORANGE CAKES. 

One coffee-cupful of flour (prepared as for quick 
biscuit), one egg, butter the size of an egg, enough 
sweet milk to make a stiff dough. Roll out as thin 
as for pie crust. Butter well a large dripping pan. 
Cut cakes of any size you wish, and lay on the pan, 
being careful to lay them a little apart, so that they 
shall not join in baking. On each cake spread a thin 
layer of orange marmalade and bake in a moderately 
heated oven until the pastry is done, then they are 
ready to be put on a baking board to cool. The 
color of the yellow pastry, with the rich, golden mar- 
malade, combine to make a very pretty cake, most 
pleasing to the eve and delicious to the taste. 

—A New England Housekecper. 
Selected for GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 
HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 

plain food. 

be regular in your habits. 

Begin your morning meal with fruit. 

Don’t go to work immediately after eating. 

Rise in the morning soon after vou are awake. 

Be moderate in the use of liquids at all seasons. 

If possible, go to bed at the same hour every night. 

A sponge bath of cold or tepid water should be followed 
by friction with towel or hand. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FOR LITTLE BEN. 
Wealth in Acres, versus Wealth in Gratitude. 
ADDED a hundred yesterday to my bank 
account at Clark’s, and I think I can salt 
down five hundred more when | sell the 
colts. At this rate, I'll soon have enough 
to take in Dotson’s hundred and sixty 
acres. ‘That added to what I have now 
will make the finest farm in the county. 

The place does not show up for half what 

it is worth, the way Dotson keeps it. Let 

me get it once, and I’ll replace all those 

old tumble-down rail fences with strong, 
new wire ones. and that old ramshackle house with a 
neat frame for a tenant house, and by the time our 
little Ben is grown he will have an inheritance fit for 
a prince. Don’t you think so, wife?” 

Mrs. Wayne waited a moment before she spoke, 
then she answered slowly : 

“IT sometimes fear we are too anxious to accu- 
mulate. Our farm is already one of the largest and 
best for miles around. It produces far beyond our 
needs, so why care to add to it?” 

“It’s all for litthe Ben; wife, our bonny little Ben. 
Wealth gives power and influence. You want our boy, 
when he grows up, to be among the best, don’t you?” 

“Among the ées/, yes ; but wealth and excellence are 
not inseparable, and | don’t want Dotson’s farm for 
him. Mrs. Dotson is so attached to the old place it 
would almost break her heart to give it up. _[’m sure 
I don’t want you to be the one that takes it from her.” 

“Takes it from her! Where’s your judgment, 
Mary? I'd have nothing to do with taking it from 
her. ‘They are bound to lose it sooner or later, and 
I'd as well have it as anybody. Parker told me last 
week he intended to close on it soon, and it will go to 
the highest bidder. 1 can afford to give as much for 
it as the next fellow; but it is bound to go low, for 
real estate is away down there now. Parker does not 
want the place himself, but he wants to get his money 
out of it, as he thinks he can put it where it will bring 
him more: so you see I'll do Dotson a kindness 
rather than an injury by bidding on it.” 

“No; | don’t see. I may not understand such 
things, but it seems to me that if no body bid on 
it, Parker might hold off awhile, and maybe when 
times get a little better Dotson could pay out. Of 
one thing I’m certain, I've known and loved Lucy 
Dotson since we were babies together, and I could 
not bear for me and mine to take from her the home 
she loves so well and has worked so hard to keep,” 
said Mrs. Wayne, as she rose and left the room. 

Mr. Wayne left his chair and paced the floor. 

* Mary has such a queer way of looking at things,” 
muttered he. “It’s for littke Ben | want the place; 
my sturdy little Ben—bless him. If I can add that 
farm to mine, | can make him the richest man in the 
county by the time he is grown. Dotson is bound to 
lose it sooner or later, and I may as well be the one 
that profits by it as some one else.” 
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So he reasoned, but he could not suppress a twinge 
of conscience at the thought that his own ill-disguised 
eagerness to get possession of the place was evidently 
an incentive to Parker to push the sale of it. 

Just then he looked up and saw Dotson passing. 
How haggard and bent the man looked, and old 
beyond his years. He scarce could realize that they 
had been boys together. He would fain have looked 
some other way, but the bent figure seemed to have 
an attraction that irresistibly drew his gaze. Con- 
science smote him afresh that he, with his broad, 
unencumbered acres, had just been coveting the 
debt-ridden possessions of this poorer neighbor. 
“Poor old Tom! What with sickness and bad luck, 
times have gone hard with him, and no mistake. 
What jolly times we used to have together when we 
were boys. I wish—pshaw! If I stand here mum- 
bling I'll soon be as sentimental as Mary,” and he 
turned impatiently and began again pacing the room. 
“Each man has a right to do the best he can for 
his own, and it’s all for little Ben, my—” 

The rumble of distant wheels sounded on his ear 
and he turned again to the window. In the distance 
he saw a team coming, dashing wildly, madly, at a furi- 
ous pace. Far off as they were, he knew the horses at 
once, for they were his own powerful bays, hitched to 
the new, gayly-painted farm wagon he had brought 
home only the day before. But who was that on the 
seat, grasping the lines, but powerless to check the 
frantic steeds? Surely not Dave, the hired man who 
always had charge of that team. His heart gave one 
great throb and tien stood s‘..i, for now he recog- 
nized the tiny, s vayiug figure as that of little Ben, 
his only child, his idol, his ai. He remembered now 
that he had giver: the cnua permission to go with 
Dave to the mill that afternoon, as he had often done 
before, little dreaming, of danger. Who could depict 
the agony of that father’s heart during the few 
moments, which seemed eons of time, as he stood 
paralyzed and unable to save, while his darling dashed 
on to almost certain destruction. Ifthe horses should 
make just the right turn at the corner ahead of them, 
the life of the child might be saved, otherwise—the 
father shut his eyes and groaned. He was a man not 
much given to prayer, but a voiceless cry went up for 
the safety of his child. 

The team has reached the fateful turning place and 
is dashing straight ahead. O God! A moment 
more and all will be over. Great drops stand out on 
the father’s brow. It seems an eternity since he first 
caught sight of the flying team, and yet it is scarce 
five seconds. The slender, childish form is still sway- 
ing on the seat, the tiny hands clutching the reins; 
but a moment more—the father closes his eyes again. 
He has not strength to witness the awful scene so 
swiftly approaching, for the precipice is straight 
ahead ; it is certain destruction now. But see! what 
is that? With the agility of an athlete a slender man 
with drooping shoulders springs from the wayside. 
He has grasped the bridles; with a strength that 
seems superhuman he forces the horses back on their 


iiendions. They rear up: they plunge forward ; they 
have him down; no, he is up again. He still holds 
on to the bridles; he is checking the wild team! So 
much the father sees, and hope revives. He knows 
not how he got there, but the next moment he is in 
the road running in mad haste toward the spot where 
the man with the stooping shoulders is still struggling 
with the panting, snorting horses. With incredible 
speed he reaches the place. Little Ben sits weeping 
in the bottom of the wagon, where the first shock of 
the sudden stopping has thrown him. 

“He is saved, thank God, he is saved!” exclaimed 
the father, then he turned his attention to the one 
who had saved the life of his child at peril of his 
own, and none too soon, for at that moment, suc- 
cumbing to the pain of a broken arm and other 
serious injuries, his neighbor Dotson fell fainting at 
his feet. 

To see that he was taken tenderly home, that he 
had proper surgical attention and whatever else was 
needed for his comfort, was as little as any one could 
do under the circumstances. Al! of that Benjamin 
Wayne did for his neighbor Dotson. He also gave 
him much of his own personal attention, but “* poor 
old Tom” improved only slowly. The doctor said 
the trouble with him was as much mental as physical. 

One day Mr. Wayne came home trom a visit to the 
sick man, wearing a look of such unusual satisfaction 
that his wife, noting it, remarked: “I hope Tom is 
much better.” 

“ Not very much, but I think he will be soon. Say, 
Mary, I’ve bought up the mortgage on Tom’s place. 
It was more than I had supposed ; covered the full 
present value of the property, if not more; but I had 
the money and [| think it a good investment. I'm 
sure it will pay in the end.” 

“O Ben, you didn’t!” 

“Ves; but I did, though. To-morrow I’ll send the 
teams and hands over to plow, and plant corn. 
Several of the neighbors have promised to help 
me, and we’ll have the whole place in by the last of 
the week.” 

“Husband, I am shocked at your heartlessness, 
and after what has happened, too. Had we not 
already enough of our own?” 

* Perhaps; but I bought that especially for little 
Ben, and—” 

“© husband! how could you?” 

“Listen, Mary, little Ben has—given it back to 
Tom. With his own little hand he delivered it this 
afternoon. I consider it but a small part of the debt 
we owe dear old Tom, but he is so running over with 
gratitude that I had to hasten away to keep him from 
making a booby of himself. Positively, he tried to 
kiss my hand.” 

“God bless you, Benjamin,” said Mary, the tears 
brimming over her kindly brown eyes. 

There was a moisture in his own which Mr. Wayne 
turned away to hide, as he said: “ But it was for 
little Ben, after all, Mary!” 

—Harriet A. Chute. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ARRANGEMENT OF A ROOM. 

An Interesting Puzzle Often Difficult to Solve. 
ROBABLY every true house- 
keeper realizes the value of a 
proper adjustment of articles 
about the house. The suc- 
cessful accomplishment of 
the daily routine of domestic 
work depends in a great de- 
gree upon how things are 
arranged. It is not somuch 
the amount of effort put 
forth, as it is those clever 
little devices that each one 

must work out for herself, 
that bring about the best results. ‘Thus the most 
useful and convenient place for everything is found 
by second nature, as it were. 

Yet how many housekeepers go beyond this, and 
yield themselves’ unto a second law? How many 
find themselves occasionally standing by the half- 
hour in a brown study, wondering “what is the 
matter with that corner of the room that makes it 
look so queer?” The artistic sense receives a chill 
every time a glance is cast in that direction, and— 
“what can it be?” 

While the puzzle is being solved everything is for- 
gotten, time and place included, and consciousness 
is regained with a shock almost equal to that of an 
electric battery, as one remembers the work yet to be 
accomplished, and seriously reproaches herself for 
neglect of duty. Yet why should she thus reproach 
herself? Do housekeepers sufficiently realize the 
need of artistic beauty in the home? 

There is art, surely, in arrangement, if by it there 
can be expressed what is desired; and some one has 
said that back of art are ideas, and back of ideas 
is soul. 

There should be rhythm to a room: it should be 
like music, and should express what is in the mind of 
the one who arranged it. Of course, with a great 
multitude of housekeepers, this can only be done 
imperfectly. There is the old rocking-chair. Is 
there any greater boon to a tired mother than a big, 
old-fashioned rocking-chair? She has learned to 
love the very scratches on it. But somehow it seems 
to haunt her by reason of the fact that it doesn’t 
look as nice as the new one down at the store. Mean- 
while the old rocking-chair remains as unattractive 
as ever. 

3ut the day comes when the idea begins to im- 
press itself upon her that white enamel paint and 
gilding, and a gray-green velveteen cushion will 
transform the chair intothe quaintest, most charm- 
ing one imaginable; and the new gown is selected 
from a trifle cheaper goods, and the chair becomes a 
substantial fact. I wonder if any one ever did such 
a thing as that? 

Well, well ! they say that when a woman really and 
seriously wants anything, she can contrive to get it. 


Upon that point I am not certain; but surely there 
is one thing that can be done, and that is to arrange 
things. Some people who have really beautiful fur- 
niture, do not know how to arrange it to any advan- 
tage. One should find out just how high the window 
shade must be to soften the light that falls across her 
choicest picture; should observe what articles can 
stand a “ Rembrandt light,” so to speak, and what 
ones most require a corner which will be charitable 
to their defects and shortcomings. Nor should the 
time be considered wasted, even if the idea grows 
upon one, as it is sure to do after a few triumphs have 
been achieved. 

One rule which should be observed is that when 
one enters a room, nothing should attract attention by 
undue prominence. A second rule is that every article 
in the room should have an object other than utili- 
tarian, if possible, for being there. 

There is a different atmosphere about each home 
which gives it an individuality of its own. The real 
home does not remind one of a furniture shop as do 
some beautifully furnished rooms, but seems to be 
voicing deep and tender sayings each time we return 
to it. The Greeks recognized this individuality and 
spoke of the subtle influence as a divinity. But to- 
day, the “household gods” do not exist; only a 
clever, soulful woman, to impress her ideas upon 
everything about her. Make everything speak; 
whether it be the pose of an easy-chair or the drap- 
ing of a curtain, and most certainly the time will 
come when they will cease to speak in the old, homely, 
hospitable way, but will have assumed something 
really quite beautiful and inspiring, though not less 
inviting, in their aspect. 

—Maude Pennover. 
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A MOUTH CURVED UP AT THE CORNERS. 


The world is not so bad a place 
As the growling cynic paints it, 
And life, in the main, is fair and sweet 
Till selfishness mars and taints it. 
So don’t belong to the pessimist crew 
And don’t be one of the scorners, 
Don't go about with a clouded brow 
And a mouth drawn down at the corners. 


Though fortune seemeth to frown on you, 
Be never you disconcerted ; 
If you put your mouth into rainbow shape, . 
Pray, let the bow be inverted. 
Though you be slighted by fortune’s pets, 
Though you be scorned by the scorners, 
Still keep a heart that is brave and strong 
And a mouth curved up at the corners. 


Don’t look on life through a smoky glass; 
The world is much as you take it; 

’Twill yield you back a gleam of light, 
Or a glow of warmth if you make it. 

However fortune may seem to frown, 
However may scorn the scorners, 

Still face your fate with a fearless eye 
And a mouth curved up at the corners. 


—Martha Sperbeck White. 
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ECONOMY IN DRESS. 


MAKING SELECTIONS—CARE OF TIE WARDROBE—REPAIRING 
STOCKINGS—MUSLIN UNDERWEAR—PUTTING AWAY DRESSES— 
CaRE or Hats AND TRIMMINGS—USING WHAT IN THE 
HousE—To MAKE A Dress ForM—CORRECT PRINCIPLES OF 
DRESSING. 


Some Practical Details. 

N a lady’s costume, it is not 
the dress, the hat or the 
wrap that indicates the 
innate refinement of the 
wearer, but rather, the 
4 union of all the details of 
-., dress that conveys the 
pleasing effect for which 
every woman who pos- 
sesses “taste” strives. But 
in order to attain this end, 
it seems as though a large 
income would be a neces- 
sity. Such is not the case ; brains, and a clever use 
of the fingers, combined with a modest income, have 
developed costumes that will compare favorably with 
those worn by women with whom money is no object. 
There are three principles on which the subject rests, 
viz., in knowing how to buy, always getting the best, 
and making use of what one has. 

It is unquestionably a fact that a dollar will buy 
more in a store in the city than in town or country, 
besides the advantage of comparison and selection 
‘which one has in the vast metropolitan emporiums. 
For those who live too far from a city to make a bien- 
nial shopping visit practical, the next best thing is to 
ascertain the names of the leading dry goods firms in 
the nearest city, and send for samples and catalogues. 
They will also send several garments for inspection, 
if one is buying a wrap or suit. ‘The only additional 
expense incurred is express transportation charges. 
But if it is considered expedient, go and make your 
gwn selections. Twice a year there is a general 
**mark-down”’ sale in the large stores. This is just 
previous to their taking stock, and occurs in the fall 
and spring. At these seasons one can really get sur- 
prising bargains. Standard dress goods in lengths 
from two to nine yards can be purchased for one- 
third their ordinary price. The best of dress linings 
in remnants large enough for use can be purchased 
for a fewcents. All the finishings for a dress are 
much cheaper at any time in the city than in town, 
and trimmings are often sacrificed rather than carry 
them over to the next season. ‘A word to the wise 
is sufficient.” 

Always get the best that can be afforded, and then 
take care of it. Garments sometimes suffer more 
through lack of care when they are not worn than 
when used. Each article of the wardrobe should re- 
ceive especial consideration. Walking shoes should 
be wiped free from dust and placed in some recep- 
tacle where they will not rub together. If the inside 
sole becomes soiled, insert new ones. ‘These can be 
cut from muslin, or better still, from the wrists of dis- 


in place. 

Stockings of good quality will wear for a long time, 
if repaired with darning silk as soon as there is a 
break inthem. When darning 1s no longer possible, 
insert new feet. This can be done by examining a 
new pair and cutting a pattern. After sewing the 
seam, overcast it down to the stocking, making it 
perfectly flat. It will feel comfortable, look neat and 
be almost as good as new. 

Muslin underwear should be examined each week, 
repaired if necessary, and placed in a_ perfumed 
satchet case. These cases need not be expensive; 
silkoline made up over cotton wadding makes dainty 
ones. Always use one kind of scent in their con- 
struction and there will be no occasion to buy other 
perfume. ‘The delicate odor of rose leaves and laven- 
der, which our grandmothers used in their beloved 
linen chests, ought to give us an idea on this subject. 
Fashions, as well as other things, move in cycles, 
and the era of delicate and picturesque dressing is 
upon us. 

After removing the dress, examine and make it 
perfectly fresh before hanging away. Remove every 
particle of dust from the trimmings with a soft brush, 
and if necessary replace the shields with fresh ones. 
In order to do this expeditiously, have the waist and 
shields arranged this way: Underneath the arms 
have a set of ribbons at proper intervals; now if the 
shields have eyelet holes, in changing them all there 
is todo is to untie the ribbons, remove the soiled 
ones, slip the ribbons through the holes of the fresh 
ones and tie in double bow knots. Extra shields can 
be made of stockinet, and be kept dry and aired, 
ready for use. In hanging dresses away, suspend 
them from two or three hooks instead of one. This 
permits the draperies to hang in free folds. It isa 
good idea to pin the best dress in sheets without 
folding, and lay it away ona shelf or ina box. Dresses 
of delicate tint, faded from exposure to sunlight, some- 
times return to their original color after having been 
kept in the dark for several moniiis. 

Hats are expensive if bought outright from the 
milliner. If this is a necessity, select something be- 
coming but not pronounced in style, and let it have 
as much intrinsic value as possible; that is, pay for 
the material more than the style. One will thus be 
able to use the most of it again. If ostrich feathers 
straighten out, restore their curl by the use of a dull 
silver knife. French flowers are almost sure to fade, 
but their tints can be freshened by the judicious ap- 
plication of water-color paints. In removing the 
trimming from hats and bonnets, wind the ribbons 
around a roll of pasteboard and secure it with a few 
stitches. If it is very delicate in tint, wrap in an old 
handkerchief and label it. Even the edges are liable 
to soil and grow dingy. Put feathers, birds and 
wings in a box, and take precautions against moths. 
Brush velvet and silk, and tack in a smooth roll. 
Good trimmings sometimes get damaged by throw- 
ing around, just as goods in a store get * shop worn.” 
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Now for the third and last principle: Make use of 
what is in the house, instead of buying. ‘To provide 
a new dress, see if it cannot be made out of an old 
one. Survey everything on hand, with a view to find- 
ing out how much value there is init. By value, is 
meant the amount of goods, texture, and color. The 
last can be changed, either through the medium of 
the dyehouse, or by one’s own skillful fingers. In 
coloring a garment, first wash it in soap bark; this 
will make it fresh and free from spots. ‘Then have an 
abundance of the coloring fluid, and color samples. 
timing them during immersion, thus securing the 
exact tint wanted by experiment. 

A pertinent letter of suggestion and instruction to 
a young friend might be written in this way: “I 
want to suggest that you make your own dresses and 
hats. You can save somuch bysodoing. As arule, 
dressmakers and milliners do not care to be bothered 
with material that has been used, so you are not only 
liable to the expense of the making, but you incur the 
additional expense of buying new goods, when you 
have something that will answer the purpose equally 
well. But if you decide to make your own dresses, 
give the matter due consideration, otherwise you may 
be sorry you undertook to be independent of the 
dressmaker’s help. If you are a novice in the work, 
it will be best to begin with a competent person to 
assist you at the house. By close observation you 
will learn much from the seamstress, besides she will 
guide you so that your undertaking will not be over- 
come with disaster. 

“ After selecting a design that will be becoming to 
you, enhancing your good points, and dropping in 
the background anything you consider objectionable 
in your personal appearance, obtain a pattern and 
follow the printed directions closely. Have the tools 
for work in good condition: that is, the sewing 
machine well oiled and clean, sharp shears and 
scissors, pressing board, one side of which is cov- 
ered with wool, the other with a cotton cloth; 
tape measure, basting thread, and in short, every- 
thing that will add to the neatness and expedition 
of your work. 

“Tf you have not purchased a dress form, you can 
make one. Have a carpenter make a wooden skele- 
ton, or support. This consists of an upright scant- 
ling of your height, supported at the bottom by a 
block a foot square, and braced on all four sides. 
Three crosspieces must be nailed to the upright, cor- 
responding to your bust waist and hip diameter. ‘The 
balance you must do yourself. Make a body of un- 
bleached muslin reaching from the neck well down 
on the hips. To make it correspond with your shape, 
you have only to cut the muslin after some (discarded) 
perfect-fitting waist of your own. The body must be 
cut off square at the hips, then a piece fitted to it and 
double seamed on the machine. After adjusting the 


body on the upright, securing with tacks where the 
muslin comes in contact with the wooden frame, fill 
with bran or sawdust, and you have a dress form 
With 


accurately representing a cast of your figure. 
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this as an assistant you should not have much diffi- 
culty in securing a perfect fit.” 

Nothing adds to the elegance of a costume more 
than unity of color, fabric and intention. A hat of 
one color, dress of another and a jacket matching 
neither in color or texture make sad havoc with the 
appearance of the wearer, although each garment 
may be both expensive and handsome if considered 
singly. ‘lhey do not tone in with each other, accord- 
ing to the principles of correct dressing, and although 
they do not betray poverty of purse, they indicate 
that which is worse—carelessness or ignorance on the 
part of the wearer. 

—Clara B. Miller. 
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WHEN I AWAKE. 
“When I awake in thy likeness,” 
And see thee “ face to face,” 
Not “through a glass darkly,” 
Sanctified by thy grace. 
“When I awake in thy likeness,” 
Greet those whom my heart holds dear— 
Where there’s neither sorrow nor weeping 
Where “ perfect love casteth out fear.” 
“When I awake in thy likeness,” 
Where pain and sin are no more, 
From my Saviour and friends never parted 
On that blisstul shining shore. 
“When I awake in thy likeness,” 
In that heavenly home above 
Where peace and rest reign alway— 
And everlasting love. 
“When I awake in thy likeness,” 
And tread the streets of gold, 
And those wonderful visions of glory 
My eager eyes behold. 
“When I awake in thy likeness,” 
And stand with that blood-bought throng— 
Singing, Holy! holy! holy! 
A never-ending song. 
“When I awake in thy likeness,” 
And cast my crown at thy feet— 
Lay down my cross forever 
And join in anthems sweet. 
“ When I awake in thy likeness,” 
In thy love and smile to abide 
Sinless, pure and holy, 


Then I shall be satistied. 
—M.£E. W. 


Selected for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
WORTH REMEMBERING. 

Imagination never disturbs existing facts. 

Many weaknesses of human nature are distorted virtues. 

Contentment does not demand conditions, it makes 
them. 

The wisest fellows, we think, are those who agree 
with us. 

To be really yourself you must be different from those 
around you. 

Whistling doesn’t make the locomotive go, it is the 
silent steam. 
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RUGS. 

Whence They Come, How They are Made, and What They 
Represent. 

OW this whole matter of the 
use of rugs has grown upon 
us Americans during the 
past few years; and how it 
is still growing! Arugisa 
comparative thing. There 
is no end to its diversity in 
shape, size, color or ex- 
pense. It may be made of 
a small remnant of carpet, 
worth at most a few cents ; 
or it may represent years of 
= toilsome labor in far-away 
° countries, and hundreds or 
even thousands of dollars in value. It may come 
from the swift power loom of Yankeedom, which 
reproduces intricate and elaborate patterns with the 
rapidity and certainty of modern skill and science 
embodied in mechanical force ; or from the far-away 
vales of Cashmere, where the best part of a lifetime 
has been given to its production. It is, in use, a 
source of constant anxiety and care, if not a positive 
nuisance, owing to its liability of derangement; but 
it is'the fashion, and no home of to-day is complete 
without its complement of rugs. 

Of course the rug par excellence, the aristocratic 
member of the family, is that which comes from 
abroad—from some part of Asia; say, Turkey, Per- 
sia, Arabia, some of the northern provinces of India, 
or the smaller countries in that vicinity. This is the 
rug-making region of the world, in so far as the old 
customs are followed. For generation after genera- 
tion, and century following century, fathers and sons, 
mothers and daughters have bent over the same ven- 
erable hand looms, and with infinite patience and 
toil have wrought their lives into the productions of 
their hands. This is not a hyperbolic statement, as 
one may imagine when informed that in some of 
these countries the maiden who expects to wed 
spends three or four years in working the rug which 
is to be presented to her husband as a bridal gift. 
(Customs are a little different there, it must be 
observed, from those prevailing in our own country.) 
The secrets of dyeing the materials and many 
similar peculiarities of the manufacture, are guarded, 
treasured and handed down, from generation to gen- 
eration, as priceless family heirlooms. Designs are 
varied to suit individual tastes. They may be 
roughly sketched and hung upon the loom as a guide 
to the weaver, drawn in sand, or dispensed with 
entirely ; the long training of the operative rendering 
him almost independent of such assistance. Geo- 
metrical patterns are sometimes followed, though 
but seldom by native weavers. The choicest of the 
designs come from the mythology or folk lore of the 
people, or represent the forms of familiar objects, 
either in “still” or active life. 


Perhaps the most sacred figure introduced into 
rugs, as it is also one of the most common, is the 
“river loop,” or, as it would be designated by Ameri- 
cans, the “ox-bow.” This figure is peculiar to goods 
from Cashmere; or if found in others is either a 
counterfeit or adopted from a passing fancy. This 
sacred figure is a reproduction in idealized form of 
the course of the River Jhelum, which, flowing into 
the Cashmere valley, skirts the mountain ranges 
which form the natural inclosure, and after describing 
a vast and beautiful bow or loop, flows out again, 
near to the point of entrance, and continues its 
way to the sea. This magnificent scene is over- 
looked from the temple of the sun at Marttand, 
which commands from a natural terrace one of the 
most enchanting of views; and the devout worshiper 
who visits the spot has the lovely scene strongly 
impressed upon his brain. What the cross is to 
the Christian, as a religious emblem, this river 
loop is to the benighted worshiper of Cashmere. 
Doubtless many a devout woman in enlightened coun- 
tries would be shocked to know that in the favorite 
figure of her cashmere shawl were woven multitudes 
of symbols which had their inspiration in a heathen 
temple from its magnificent pastoral landscape. 

Of recent years many foreign rugs have been 
brought to America, where a good market has been 
found. The authenticity of some of the lots offered 
under special conditions may be properly investi- 
gated, by those wishing to secure just what has been 
represented ; but where, as is frequently the case, 
reliable merchants offer their own importations, and 
accompany many of the more valuable articles with 
a history for which they vouch, one may buy in 
confidence. 

While there are connoisseurs in rugs, lovers and 
collectors of the rare and beautiful, to a certain 
extent, one can hardly become a rug collector in the 
full measure in which he might collect many other 
things. Even a large residence will provide for the 
display upon its floors of comparatively few elaborate 
specimens, and for obvious reasons rugs lose their 
value as art treasures when they must be stored 
away, and taken out with a parade and flourish of 
trumpets for exhibition. Besides, nowhere does a 
single valuable and superior article more thoroughly 
overshadow its inferiors. The tendency, then, among 
people of wealth and culture, is to secure a few very 
fine rugs, as special attractions for privileged friends 
to admire and envy; and the investment, once made, 
is comparatively permanent, since the life of a first- 
class rug—unlike that of the carpet, which needs a 
frequent renewal—is measured by years or decades: 
or shall we go further, as in foreign lands, and say 


by centuries ? 
—Rebecca Underhill Gordon. 


O auTHoRs blest of days agone 
With purpose pure and lofty mind, 
Thanks to the art preservative, 
Your heart and voice you left behind. 
— Joseph A. Cone. 
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THE BABY’S NAME. 
The name that I stitched in the cambric, 
And bound in each dainty seam, 
The long white robe for the christening, 
As pure as an angel's dream ; 


And the nightdress, drawn with ribbon 
And ruftle of narrow lace, 

And the skirt for the first wee wearing, 
All finished and laid in place, 

With the thoughts of the nearing shadows, 
Were a name and a wish most sweet ; 

The hope for the dreamed-of christening 
Of a rare pearl Marguerite. 

In my drawer lie the folded dresses. 
And the christening robe unwern, 

And the sacques and the soft white blanket, 
With never a scallop torn. 


With perfume of rose and of orris, 
I treasure this sacred store; 

For the first little skirt and nightdress 
Were all that my darling wore. 


To my lips never rose that sweet title, 
So near to my heart ere she came, 
But perhaps the dear Christ or my mother 
Has given my baby her name. 
—Cora A. Matson. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 
FOR BABY. 
What is it fills my life with joy— 
With joy too full for words, 
And thrills my heart with echoes sweet 
As songs from merry birds ? 
My baby. 
Oh! why this change so strange and sweet— 
So crucified is self, 
Renouncing freely pleasures loved, 
For such a tiny elf, 
As baby? 
Why do I now most anxious yearn, 
Yearn to be pure and good— 
ker worthy of the sacred trust, 
A holy motherhood, 
For baby ? 
Why do I pray so earnestly 
That gyves of sin be riven: 
“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done, 
On earth as ‘tis in Heaven,” 
For baby ? 
Aye, Father! make this earth, indeed, 
A dwelling place of love ; 
Temptation, in its subtle forms, 
And Satan's l.osts remove, 
For baby. —fanny L. Fancher. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LITTLE PLAY-IN-THE-DIRT. 
Where is my little boy, Play-in-the-Dirt ? 
Catch him who may, 
He’s run far away, 
In his long, bright curls and his blue-checked shirt, 
My sweet little, 
Fleet little, 
Play-in-the-Dirt. 


He has dug a round hole in the ditch near by, 
“ Pinked ” it with care, 
And left it there. 

Now is it a fort, or is it a pie? 
Or a boat ? 


Or a moat? 
Who'll tell? NotI. 


The “ Empire express " on the sidewalk hes, 
Suppose I'd slip 
On it and trip, 
Would he care? That careless Play-in-the-Dirt 
Would his red top 
Hippety hop, 
Laughing for Play-in-the-Dirt. 


Where is my red-cheeked Play-in-the-Dirt ? 

Brown coat he wore, 

Buttons galore; 
A smile, 2 dimple; © yes, quite a flirt 

Is my sweet little, 

Fleet little 

Play-in-the-Dirt. 
—Rose N. Yawgrr. 
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IN BABY’S ROOM. 
Little stockings, little shocs, with piles of small lingerie, 
A little crib, with dainty spread, natty, neat and airy, 
A little bud of sleeping life, of parent hopes and “ may-be,” 
A gentle tread of mother feet, and “ Don't you wake the baby’ 


A little nap, a little yawn, a little stir and rustle, 

A stretching out of little limbs, a growth of tender muscle, 

A little smile upon the face of my little lad or lady, 

A little noise half smothered, and—some one has waked the 
baby. 


A little press of little hands, a little sound like laughter, 

Or, tate forbid, a little cry, and what soon follows after; 

But though a frown, or smile, or tear, or sad, or bright and gay be 

The little one, ’twere well to heed this :—‘t Don't vou wake the 
baby.” 


—Clark WW. Bryan. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE BABY SLEEPS. 
The baby sleeps—the little face 
Against the snowy pillow pressed, 
The waxen hands with baby grace 
Lie folded on the pulseless breast. 
The baby sleeps—a sunbeam falls 
Softly through the darkened room, 
In golden ripples on the walls, 
A radiant light amid the gloom. 
The baby sleeps, life’s conflict o'er 
In ove short year, the victory won 
Throvgh Him who all life's sorrows bore, 
And the immortal life begun. 
The baby sleeps—beyond the tomb, 
Where streams of living water flow, 
And brightest flowers ever bloom, 
Beneath the sun’s cternal glow. 


The baby sleeps—the bright b!ue eyes 
Are sofily closed in slumbcr deep. 
To rest with Him in Paradise, 
Who giveth His beloved siecp. 


—Alice D. Abell. 
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HAM LORE. 

S the true housewife in any rank of the social 
scale never grows tired of suggestions on 
true domestic economy, and as the subject 
of this paper will ever be as popular as the 

American hog himself, I will venture a few points on 
this great national dish. Having for years been a 
victim of the much-abused boiled and fried ham, I 
want some of the readers of Goop HouSEKEEPING 
to have the benefit of a really good and well-tried 
ham list. 
To Select a Ham. 
Pierce through the thick part with a meat knife. If the 
blade draws out clean, the ham is a good one; but if the 
fatty substance sticks to it, another selection should be 
made. It should also have a sweet, rich smell. 
Boiled Ham. 
After making a satisfactory selection, wash and scrape 
the ham until clean, and then let it stand in fresh water 
over night. In the morning submerge it in a kettle of 
nearly boiling water. Let it cook gently for an hour, when 
you may throw in a carrot if there is no objection to the 
flavor, also a sprig of parsley, or a few cloves and bay 
leaves, to suit the taste. When the meatis done let it 
stand in the liquor until cool, thus leaving it juicy and 
tender. Never boil any salt meat severely, but keep it at 
a gentle simmer until done. To give the ham a fine 
appearance, cover it with bread crumbs when cold, 
and brown lightly in the oven. This not only improves 
the flavor, but makes it possible to serve the same as 
baked ham. 
Broiled Ham. 
Have a bed of red-hot coals, place on the broiler a few 
slices of thinly cut ham. Keep turning until thoroughly 
seared on both sides, and serve on a hot platter. 
Barbecued Ham. 
Slice cold boiled ham, and fry in its own fat. Kemove 
the slices into another dish and keep hot while there is 
added to the fat a teaspoonful of white sugar, a little pep- 
per, and a second teaspoonful of made mustard and three 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Let this boil up once and pour 
over the ham. Serve hot. 
Stuffed Ham. 
Cut out a piece from the thick part of the ham as square 
as possible. Take a strong skewer half an inch in diame- 
ter; pierce the meat full of holes, and fill with a dressing 
such as is made for turkey. Tie in a thick cloth and boil 
from three to four hours. After it is cool, cut into thin 
slices for the table. 

Ham Patties. 

Chop pieces of cold boiled ham with twice their bulk of 

bread crumbs. Season with pepper, salt andsage. Moisten 

with cold gravy or melted butter and beaten egg. Form 
into flat cakes and fry in hot butter, or, if preferred, half 
butter and half lard. 

Sealed Ham. 

Cut from the ham large slices as for the table: remove 

the outer rind, heat thoroughly in the oven (nearly done). 

Have a large crock or jar ready, into which put the ham 

in lavers, and after it is full, or the ham all in, cover with 


the fat deep enough to conceal it from exposure. This is 
always ready for use, and is especially good for families 
that have no good cool storage and cannot always get 
fresh meat. Enough can be taken from the jar for a meal, 


when it should be sealed again for future use. 
Ham Omelet. 


Beat six eggs separately. Take one cupful of sweet 
milk, into one-fourth of which stir a tablespoonful of flour. 
When the milk boils, stir in the paste, add a little salt and 
one tablespoonful of butter, and let cool. Take two table- 
spoonfuls of minced ham, a little chopped parsley and 
thyme, and stir with the yellows, then add the well- 
beaten whites. Have a well-greased skillet, and bake ina 
quick oven. 

A Breakfast Dish. 

Mince some remnants of ham, season with pepper, add 
a few bread crumbs, with which cover the bottoms of some 
scallop shells, and put in each a bit of butter. Break an 
egg on top of each and setin a good oven. When the 
eggs begin to cook, sprinkle with cracker crumbs, and 
season with salt and pepper. Serve hot. 

Lettuce with Ham Dressing. 

This is a common salad with the German, and is a most 
appetizing relish. Wash and dry the lettuce carefully and 
have ready ina dish. Make a dressing from a small half- 
cupful of clear hot ham gravy. Fill the cup with good 
vine_ar. Stir into this a little sugar, seasoning with pep 
per anda very little salt. Mix thoroughly with the dry 
lettuce. 

Ham Economy. 

Ham gravy or drippings should always be saved for fry- 
ing potato’s and for use in the above recipes. Scraps of 
the ham should be minced for sandwiches, omelets, etc. 
Thus utilized they will help out on the lunches for school 
and office. 

Don't forget that half the relish of a dish is in the 
serving. Garnish all dishes that will allow of it, 
using parsley, lettuce leaves, hard-boiled eggs, sliced 
carrots and beets, or what you have at hand. Use 
your good taste to make the table as attractive as 
possible. 


—Mrs. A. F. Hofer. Jr. 


Onginal in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
NICE MILK TOAST. 

First toast carefully on both sides what bread is required, 
and place it where it will keep warm. Then put a small 
piece of butter in the spider and melt, but do not burn it. 
Now turn in cold milk sufficient for the bread, reserving a 
little, into which put flour enough to thicken, beating or 
mashing out with a spoon every tiny lump of flour. As 
soon as the milk in the spider begins to simmer, turn in 
very slowly the milk and flour, stirring all the while. Con- 
tinue to stir for five minutes or longer, till the gravy is very 
smooth. The fire must be only moderate. Now take off 
the spider and place it on the back of the range and season 
the gravy carefully. Put in a piece ‘of butter about as 
large asa cracker. If this does not season sufficiently, 
put in what salt is needed and stir until the butter is dis- 
solved. Now dip the pieces of toasted bread in the gravy 
and place in a deep dish, turning what gravy remains over 
the whole. Place the toast (covered) in the oven for about 

ree minutes, then serve. 
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THE HEAD, THE HANDS, AND THE FEET. 
THE HEAD. 


So-called Remedies for Baldness. 

O long as men grow bald at an carly age in life, 
just so long will remedies of all kinds be con- 
co¢ted and forced upon an innocent public, 
and the constitution of pomades and apothe- 

cary mixtures will advance in direct ratio with the 
ever-increasing bald population. A statistical writer 
intimates that about seventy per cent. of the male 
population become bald between the ages of twenty- 
five and thirty-five, and that by another generation it 
will have increased to ninety per cent. This alarm- 
ing loss in the head covering may result finally in the 
total extinction of the hairy cranium protection 
nature furnishes, and any check to its disappearance 
may well be received with approbation. Bowel and 
nervous disorders have now been claimed to be at 
the foundation of the whole trouble and the dyspep- 
tic nation is always a bald nation. ‘The bald, shining 
cranium of the young or middle-aged man, then, is 
no longer indicative of extensive knowledge and 
wisdom, but rather of a dyspeptic and probably ner- 
vous, irritable nature. The hair grows poor and 
seedy, the same as vegetation upon a barren soil, and 
the only way to check such loss is to make a com- 
plete change in the working order of the stomach. 
See that the dyspepsia is cured, and that the stomach 
works properly. Then, according to an English 
specialist, observe these brief rules: Avoid tight- 
fitting hats, caps and collars. Never stand near a gas 
or lamp light, or artificial heat of any kind. Don’t 
wet the head with water oftener than once a week. 
Never use salt water. Applya little alive oil occa 
sionally as a wash, and take to heart old Dr. God 
frey’s dictum, “ Every touch affecting so delicate a 
texture as the scalp should be soft and soothing: 
every application bland and mild.”—An Old M. 1D. 


Uncovering the Head at Funerals 

Since the prevalence of la grippe, the risk of out 
door exposure has multiplied. Many cases of severe 
illness and not a few deaths have been reported from 
this cause. The most common occasions of danger 
have been during attendance on funerals, either as 
pallbearers or mourners. — In well-conducted funerals 
undertakers nowadays frequently furnish skullcaps 
to be worn by pallbearers. The skullcap, although 
it has no visor to protect the eyes, is nevertheless an 
efficient covering, does not offend our sensibilities, 
and implies no want of respect for the dead. The 
ministers and the mourners may also be furnished 
with skulicaps. There need be no discrimination in 
favor of the pallbearers. But all reflecting persons 
will agree that it will require a stretch of the imagi- 
nation to detect the difference in the effect between 
the wearing of an ordinary hat and the wearing of a 
skullcap on such occasions. Baring the head at 
funerals is a mere convention that serves no useful 
ceremonious purpose. Wearing a skullcap is no 


compromise ; it isa surrender. The custom of tak- 
ing off the hat in wet or cold and stormy weather 
while the remains are carried from the home to the 
hearse, or from the hearse to the chapel or lodge 
room, and again when the last sad rites are performed 
at the grave, is fraught with danger. Ten, fifteen, 
and twenty minutes are not infrequently consumed, 
during which pailbearers and mourners remain un- 
covered, while a chill wind, laden with damp, dimin- 
ishes the vital resistance of the weak, and lays the 
foundation for a decline. The recently sick, the 
aged and infirm, and those who have lost the hair of 
the head, are in the greatest danger. But none are 
exempt. There are but few who, in the absence of 
suggestion, will defy the almost universal custom of 
Christian nations to uncover in the presence of the 
dead. Their sentiments of love, honor and respect 
for the dead impel them to disregard the danger 
involved by the exposure, notwithstanding a full 
comprehension of its evil 1:mport.—National Popular 
Review. 
Nervous Headache. 

The ordinary nervous headache will be greatly 
relieved, and in many cases entirely cured by remov- 
ing the waist of one’s dress, knotting the hair high 
up on the head out of the way, and, while leaning 
over a basin, placing a sponge soaked in water as 
hot as it can be borne on the back of the neck. 
Repeat this many times, also applying the sponge 
behind the ears, and the strained muscles and nerves 
that have caused so much misery will be felt to relax 
and smooth themselves out deliciously, and very fre- 
quently the pain promptly vanishes in consequence. 

THE HANDS. 
Care of the Hands. 

Washing the hands in water to which ammonia has 
been added is a very common recommendation. 
This would be well enough, perhaps, if the supple- 
mentary processes were correctly given, but the 
direction is simply for putting a little of this sub 
stance into the water in which the hands are washed. 
Somebody follows these directions, and finds the 
hands rough and disagreeable almost beyond endur- 
ance. Some day the victim of this foolish practice 
makes up her mind that maybe ammonia doesn’t 
agree with her, and forthwith discontinues its use. 

The fact is that ammonia is absolutely unfit for the 
toilet unless its effects are carefully removed by some 
suitable agent. It is strongly alkaline and destroys 
the natural oil on and near the surface of the skin, 
leaving it rough, crackly and with a decided tendency 
to chap and wrinkle. 

After the use of soap of any sort or any alkaline 
preparation, the hands should be thoroughly washed 
in clean water, and rubbed with some soothing com- 
pound, such as glycerine and rose water, a bit of 

diluted honey, almond oil or some like substance. 
This restores the softness of the skin and prevents 
chapping. 
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The world is full of people who profess to be 
shocked at the use of cosmetics of all sorts, and 
therefore go about either with their faces shining 
like glass bottles, or with the surface of the skin 
drawn into the finest puckers and wrinkles. 

It is scarcely too much to say that wrinkles are 
wholly unnecessary except in the most advanced stage 
of life, and yet nine-tenths of the people we see have 
faces and hands actually furrowed and seamed. They 
would be incredulous were they told that this is the 
result of the ammonia and soap treatment to which 
they have all their lives subjected their faces and 
hands. Unless the marks of age are thought to be 
attractions, it becomes every sensible woman, or man, 
either, for the matter of that, to take a little pains 
that these usually unwelcome visitors are kept at a 
distance.—New York Ledger. 


Washing the Hands. 

According to a German physician, the art of wash- 
ing the hands is not an easy one. To insure absolute 
cleanliness, the hands must be first carefully washed 
with potash soap and water as hot as can be borne, 
and then with a five per cent. solution of carbolic 
acid, or one per thousand solution of corrosive sub- 
limate, or chlorine water. 

When the finger nails are dry and break easily, 
vaseline rubbed on after washing the hands will doa 
world of good. Manicures first bathe the hand a 
long time in hot water, then with scissors and knives 
clean and cut the nails, remove the superfluous skin 
about the onyx, then polish the nails with buckskin 
and fine powder, washing the hand again in hot water 
with soap. After drying, the nails are polished with 
a fine brush, and are finally rubbed with a rosy un- 
guent to give them a shell pink. 


Right and Left Hands. 

People, with a few unfortunate exceptions, have 
each two hands. We should not mention this fact 
were it not that in the education of the youth, only 
one seems to be generally considered. Children are 
taught to hold their knives in their right hand when 
cutting their food, and when this necessary operation 
is completed, lay it down and use their forks while 
eating, st'll employing the right hand. The only fur- 
ther instruction they receive in regard to the left 
hand is to keep it clean in common with the right 
hand, and not get into the habit of thrusting it 
into their pockets. They are taught that whenever 
only one hand is required the preference is to be 
given to the right. ‘Thus, the left hand is, with a 
large majority of people, a comparatively useless 
member, employed only to supplement the other in 
all manual operations. Without pausing to inquire 
into the origin of the senseless custom, it is sufficient 
to say that it has no foundation in the anatomy of 
the hand, or in any natural peculiarity of the human 
mind. As well might we teach the children to hop 
about on their right foot, to keep the left eye closed 
and to stop the left ear with cotton, as to teach them 
to magnify the value of the right hand at the expense 


of the left. Nor, in renouncing this absurdity, would 
it be necessary to lay aside social conventionalities. 
The fork may be held in the right hand while eating, 
and the knife may take its place in cutting food. 
These are small matters, observed only for conven- 
tional reasons. What excuse can there be for neg- 
lecting the early and careful instruction of both 
hands? We are not speaking of an impracticable 
thing when we say it is possible to rear children so 
that whatever one hand can do the other may do 
equally well. We know this has been accomplished 
in many notable instances, where the disability of 
the left hand has been rectified in spite of all obsta- 
cles arising from bad habits acquired in childhood. 
We have seen surgeons transfer an instrument from 
one hand to the other during an operation. whenever 
covenience required it, without the least awkward- 
ness. We have seen draughtsmen using both hands 
in coloring drawings, an immense advantage both in 
rapidity of work and evenness of shading. We have 
seen working men chop timber “ right or left handed,” 
and one carpenter who used to hammer or saw with 
either hand with equal facility. In all these cases the 
use of the left hand in common with the right gave 
very much greater efficiency.—Scientific American. 


THE FEET. 


The Foot Bath. 

Aside from the daily bath, the feet should be 
washed at least once a day. This is a matter of a 
few minutes, and insures neatness, rest, and comfort. 
If the tired shopgirl or saleswoman, who has been 
standing for ten hours, would dip her feet into a 
basin of cold water, instead of curling her bangs, or 
doing up her back hair, she would have a lighter step 
and feel more like walking home than usual. 

Walking heats the feet, standing causes them to 
swell, and both are tiresome when prolonged. There 
are various kinds of footbaths, and authorities differ 
as to their value. Hot water enlarges the feet by 
drawing the blood to them; when used, they should 
be rubbed and exercised before attempting to put on 
a tight boot. Mustard and hot water in a footbath 
will sidetrack a fever if taken in time, cure a nervous 
headache, and induce sleep. Bunions, corns, and 
callousness are nature’s protection against bad shoe 
leather. ‘Two hot footbaths a week and a little pedi- 
curing will remove the cause of much discomfort. 

A warm bath with an ounce of sea salt in it is 
about as restful as a nap. Paddle in it until it cools, 
dry with a rough towel, put on fresh stockings, have 
a change of shoes, and the woman who was “ready 
to drop” will have a very good understanding in ten 
minutes. ‘The quickest relief from fatigue is to plunge 
the foot in ice-cold water and keep it immersed 
until there is a sensation of warmth. Another tonic 
for the sole is a handful of alcohol. This is a sure 
way to dry the feet after being out in the storm. 
Spirit baths are used by professional dancers, acro- 
bats, and pedestrians to keep the feet in condition.— 
New York World. 
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Corns and In-growing ‘oe Nails. 

It is a great pity that parents cannot be impressed 
with the importance of looking after the welfare of 
their children’s feet. It is safe to assert that if shoes 
were not worn, corns and kindred ailments would be 
unknown. It therefore becomes the duty of every 
mother to see that her children’s feet are left in as 
near a state of nature as possible, the shoe being 
broad soled and well fitting. A shoe that is too large 
is nearly as uncomiortable as one that is too small, 
and will often be an active agent in producing corns. 
Every point of contact should be looked after, and 
newhere should there be the least binding permitted. 

For soft corns, dip a piece of linen cloth in turpen- 
tine and wrap it around the toe on which the corn is 
situated, every night and morning. It will prove an 
immediate relief to the pain and soreness, and the 
corn will disappear after a few cays. 

An in-growing toe nail can be cured by observing 
the following treatment: Just apply to the tender 
part a very little tincture of perchloride of iron. 
This will cause the tender surface to dry up and will 
relieve the pain. Let the hardened flesh remain for 
a week or two, when it may be removed by soaking 
the feet in warm water. As soon as relief from pain 
has been eifected by means of the iron, cut the toe 
nail straight across the top, and clip a V-shaped nick 
in the middle. This will incline the nail to draw or 
grow away from the flesh at the sides, and assume its 
proper shape. As ill-fitting shoes are often as much 
the cause of this painful trouble as an improper man- 
ner of trimming the toe nails, only those which are 
of a reasonable size and good shape should be worn. 

For painful sore feet, caused by excessive walking, 
long standing, or constant movement, as in the use 
of the sewing machine, a dusting powder of equal 
parts of precipitated chalk and tannin, or the tannin 
alone, will be of much service. Apply twice daily, 
after bathing the feet in warm water. 


Bare Feet and Health. 

As to the healthiness of going without shoes or 
stockings, there can be no question. Some of the 
healthiest children of the world are to be found in 
the Scottish highlands, where shoes are seldom worn 
at an earlier age than twelve and thirteen. The 
negro and coolie laborers, who work barefooted are 
usually in robust health. Brown, in “The History 
of Man,” tells of an African monarch, who suffered 
from what appeared to have been a cold in his head. 
besides other ailments, while his people were always 
as well as possible. Can it be that the reason was 
that, by the laws of the kingdom, he alone was per- 
mitted to clothe his feet, and that he gratified his 
vanity by always wearing gorgeous sandals? It is 
probably generalizing too much to state as a medical 
fact that the barefooted races are the healthiest. 
But it is certain that bare feet are healthier than badly- 
shod feet. Inour English villages children are con- 
stantly sent to school in wet weather with holes in 
their shoes. They sit for hours with damp feet. and 


illnesses are the result. If their parents would send 
them off barefooted, as is done in Scotland and Ire- 
land, their feet would dry by evaporation in a short 
time, and it would be found that no harm followed.— 
London Hospital. 


How it Feels to Go Barefoot. 

If you wish to know the essence of comfort when 
yachting, burn your corsets and return your shoes 
and stockings to your trunk until you enter a civilized 
port. For four years I have worn neither except in 
public. Consequently I run no risk of a chill from 
cold or damp feet. It certainly requires a little train- 
ing before you are able to walk over rough ground 
with the unnatural, soft soles of the shoe-bound foot, 
but it is more easily and quickly done than you would 
imagine. After years of being swathed and bound 
and tied and cased in whalebone, it gives a delicious 
sense of freedom to be clad in nothing but a gauze 
woolen shirt, a mumu and a holaku. There is not 
anywhere a band or string to check the blood in your 
veins, and as you stand on the deck of your ship, all 
your body conscious of the rhythmical, elastic roll of 
the sea and the fresh, clean trades sweetly blowing, 
you feel like a bird on the wing.—Mrs. Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


A Saving of Shoes. 

An experienced shoemaker says that the stretching 
of shoes out of shape arises entirely from dampness. 
and that, once damp, nothing can preserve them. 
The only thing which keeps them in good condition 
at first is the quality and stiffening of the lining. 
This latter once destroyed by the moisture of the 
foot, the shoe is sure to go. It is suggested by some 
one as a measure of preservation that as soon as the 
shoe is taken off, it be filled with dry oats. These 
absorb the moisture and in so doing, swell and keep 
the shoe in shape, thus serving a double purpose. 

An ingenious mother contrived a plan for drying 
the inside of rubber boots when water or rain had 
gotten into them. She filled them from tip to toe 
with hot yellow corn. There seems to be no means 
of turning a rubber boot inside out to the heat, but 
like Mahomet and the mountain, she contrived to 
bring the heat to the boot. This suggestion will be 
found of value during the coming stormy season, 
when the little fellows like nothing better than tramp- 
ing through drifts higher than their boot tops. 


Shoes. 

There is no better blacking to apply to soft, fine 
boots than equal parts of black ink and sweet oil 
well mixed and rubbed on with a sponge. A neat 
little device for preventing buttons from coming oll 
is the following: Make a hole in the kid large enough 
for the eye of each button; then take a round shoe- 
string and pass it through every button, fastening the 
string at each end. In this way the buttons will 


be kept in place as long as the shoe lasts.—New 


York News. 
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Carefully Shaken and Miscelianeously Taken. 


Handkerchiefs and Disease. 


T is not fully appreciated by the public that the 
article we carry as an everyday and necessary 
part of our attire may become charged with ele- 
ments of infection. If it were, there would be 

shown much more care in the use of the handker- 
chiefs and in their cleansing. Especially should this 
be the case in families of whom any member is 
troubled with a cold or an influenza. One person 
with a catarrhal affection may impart the trouble to 
an entire household. This fact should make it cdém- 
mon practice to isolate the handkerchiefs of an indi- 
vidual who is affected by an “influenza.” The hard- 
kerchiefs used by such a person, too, should be 
treated in the following manner: 

They should be placed under water in which a 
quantity of kerosene oil has been poured, and there 
remain for say two or three days, then the water is to 
be heated—by pouring on boiling water—and when 
this is cool enough they may be washed, soap being 
used, of course. Another washing in oil and soap 
makes disinfection sure and completely removes all 
stain and effect of nasal appropriation. ‘Then rinse 
the handkerchiefs carefully in warm water, and if pos- 
sible hang upon a line to dry in the openair. Let 
them remain out on the line over night. When hand- 
kerchiefs are treated in this manner, diseased matter 
is robbed of its danger, a fabric of delicate character 
spared the sacrifice occasioned by hard rubbing and 
washboard penalty, and the luxury of a soft, clean, 
and white appliance may be had for the suffering 
nose, which is liable to be for atime very sensitive 
from effects of “blowing and excoriation.” If the 
best quality of kerosene oil is used, the handkerchiefs 
are freely rinsed after oil and soapy water has cleansed 
and disinfected them, there will be an odor of kero- 
sene discoverable later in the neatly folded and 
ironed handkerchief.—Phrenological Journal. 


Some Rustic Remedies. 

“When the Adirondack native becomes afflicted 
with any of the numerous small ills which make man- 
kind wretched,” said the returned summer visitor, 
“he does not waste much time on doctors, but goes 
straight to the woods or his attic for nature’s own 
remedies. ‘There is one old man whom I have met 
with, packbasket on shoulder and shears and a rough 
board stool in his mittened hands, going after yarrow, 
which, dried, is a standby for coughs when it has 
been made into a wicked looking brew. Fir balsam, 
coaxed drop by drop from the ‘blisters’ which swell 
on the balsam fir at moonfull, is a sovereign remedy 
for lung and chest complaints. 

“Gravel weed, by which name they insult trailing 
arbutus, is excellent for the complaint which gives it 
its name; and bladder root has a desirable effect on 
the kidneys and neighboring organs. Sage tea, con- 
taining a little summer savory, is efficacious for worms 
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in children, for which belmonia, steeped. is also used. 
Sunflower seeds, steeped, strained, and sweetened 
with molasses, will cure the ‘whoop’ in whooping 
cough. Horse-radish leaves, wilted and bound on the 
face and back of the neck, will! drive away neuralgia, 
and a nutmeg, bored, and tied about the neck, will 
keep it away. The nutmeg must be renewed about 
once every six weeks. 

“Onions, sliced, pounded, and placed in a cloth 
and laid over the affected part, will draw out inflam- 
mation. A red onion, halved, and with one part 
slightly scooped out and the cup placed over a car- 
buncle or a boil will speedily remove the pus, and has 
saved life. A red worsted string tied about the neck 
will cure and prevent nose bleed. This last cal!s for 
some credulity one might think, but I have seen it 
proved in one or two instances. 

“There are many more of these simple remedies 
in the North Woods pharmacopceia which the wise 
ones have at their fingers’ ends; and if they are not 
more widely used, and money kept in the overalls of 
the thrifty native, it is because a lenient and fortunate 
fate presides over the incomes of the Adirondack 
medicos.” 


Sugar as a Medicine. 

Among the ailments claimed to be relieved by sugar 
are chronic catarrh of the stomach, chlorosis, scrofula, 
achitis and various nervous affections of the stomach. 
Chamois hunters in Switzerland, it is said, take with 
them on their excursions nothing but bacon and sugar, 
to restore expended muscular force. Sugar is to be 
looked upon as nourishing food, and not as a sweet- 
meat. In comparing the consumption of sugar per 
head in England and Germany, being three to four 
times greater in the former than in the latter, it is 
found that the working power and endurance of the 
English is frequently attributed to their food, and in 
this case also must be referred to their sugar diet. 
All should eat more sugar, those who are ailing should 
eat much; such is the opinion of a German writer, 
whose book was published at Jena some time since. 

Home-made Cough Candy. 

An excellent cough candy is made of slippery elm, 
flaxseed and sugar. Soak a gill of whole flaxseed in 
haif a pint of boiling water. In another dish put a 
cup of broken bits of slippery elm, and cover this also 
with boiling water. Let these stand for two hours. 
‘then strain them both through a muslin cloth into a 
saucepan containing a pound anda half of granulated 
sugar. Extract all the liquor you can, stir the sugar 
until it is melted and then boil it until it turns to 
candy. Pour it out at once, when it reaches this point, 
on to greased papers. ‘This is the old-fashioned rule. 
The candy is more palatable if the juice of two lem- 
ons is added to it after it has cooked for ten minutes. 


A Good Recipe for Beef Tea. 
Take a half-pound of chopped lean raw beef, put 
it in an earthen pint bowl, add a bit of pepper and 
salt for seasoning, and two tablespoonfuls of cold 
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water. Over the top of the bowl paste or tie closely 
a covering of thick brown wrapping paper. Set in a 
hot oven for fifteen minutes; it will require five min- 
utes additional in a slow oven. While cooking, heat 
the cup itis to be served in. You will need, when the 
time is up, to press out the juice, and whatever you 
use to do this with must be hot. The patent potato 
masher or fruit presser is good. The reason every- 
thing connected with the operation must be hot is be- 
cause the juice is not to be reheated gn the range. 
It wiil lose its redness and curdle or coagulate if you 
do this. ‘This may be served with angular bits of 
toast and should be served two or three times a day, 
using half a pound each time.— New York Tribune. 
“CATCHING COLD,” 
And What to Do With it When Caught. 


What is “A Cold?” 

HERE has always been more or less of a mys- 
tery connected with the disorder popularly 
called a cold. A close observer in studying 
this subject will find that, while persons of all 

ages, sexes, occupations, social positions and in all 
conditions of general health, from the delicate infant 
and frail consumptive to the most robust man, have 
colds, say to-day, from the slightest causes, often 
enough indeed, when utterly at a loss to account for 
the attack; next morning or next week, perhaps, the 
same individuals may pass through severe exposures 
to wet and cold, even tothe point of being chilled 
through and through, without producing a symptom 
of this disorder. Whenever it happens that a large 
proportion of the people are attacked at the same 
time, the disease is popularly attributed to the influ- 
ence of an influenza wave; but this theory seems to 
be utterly untenable, else a still larger proportion 
would be thus affected, and the disease would, in 
general, be confined to such periods; whereas very 
many escape at such times only, alas, to fall victims 
to the disorder during the finest season of the year, 
when the weather is the mildest and most charming 
and the temperature most uniform. Indeed. some of 
the severest attacks are observed at such times, and 
the disease is far more prevalent during a period of 
steady warm weather in summer than during a period 
of steady cold weather in winter. But it is during a 
warin spell in midwinter, after the world has for quite 
a period of intense cold been confined within doors, 
that “everybody has a cold.” While the disease 
under consideration is no respecter of persons, but is 
as universal as the dietetic habits of the people are 
uniform, there is one class, viz., vegetarians, who are 
very much less subject to it, often passing an entire 
year without having an attack, or, if attacked, are less 
seriously effected and recover more speedily than 
others about them. Individuals there are, living still 
more abstemiously, and paying proper regard to the 
ventilation of their dwellings, who never have a cold; 
though half the town may be sick with the disease 
the wave never even touches the hem of their gar- 


ments. Members of this class, however, upon resum- 
ing their former practices as to diet, returning to the 
mixed diet and three meals a day, also resume the 
habit of catching cold; indeed, a visit of a few weeks 
in the family of good livers, especially if they be * air 
haters,” also, will often produce an attack.—Dr. C. F. 
Page, in Popular Science Monthly. 
Influenza or ‘ Grip.” 

It becomes the duty of every one (and of house- 
keepers in particular) to prevent the spread of the 
disease. In the first place, every part of the house 
must be in perfect sanitary condition. Let every 
drain be thoroughly examined, and inaugurate a fre- 
quent use of disinfectants. It is needless to say that 
the cleaner a house is kept, and the freer from all ac- 
cumulations of refuse of all kinds, the better. If any 
member of the family is attacked by the grip, separate 
him at once from the rest of the household, and be 
caretul that nothing that he uses or touches comes in 
contact with the others. Books and papers espe- 
cially should not be used after a sojourn in the sick 
room, unless thoroughly disinfected ; a little precau- 
tion in this way may entirely prevent the spread of 
the trouble. Now that we recognize the terribly ex- 
haustive nature of the disease, we are much better 
able than formerly to cope with the severe after effects 
which have in so many cases proved far worse than 
the illness itself. One great preventive of the after 
trouble is to take extra food between regular meal- 
times, a glass of warm miik, for example, or a fresh 
egg beaten up ina cup of tea. It will be found that 
nourishing and simple remedies of this kind are far 
better than alcoholic stimulants. At bedtime, too, 
some strong broth should be taken, and it is a good 
plan to have a glass of port wine and a biscuit at hand 
if the patient should wake in the night. Meanwhile 
there should be, if possible, for several weeks after an 
attack of the grip, complete rest of the mind and body. 


Managing a Cold. 

A cold usually comes upon us unawares. It is 
mustered in with a slight chill, accompanied by a 
sense of dryness in the throat and nose, with perhaps 
a headache and muscular lameness. Not unfre- 
quently the chest feels as if it was sore inside, and we 
may or may not have a cough and slight fever. This 
state of things goes on for a day or two, and our gen- 
eral comfort is impaired. Unless these symptoms 
ane. the few others not mentioned which are depend 
en upon them, increase in severity. there is little 
occasion to do anything, only that we should be care- 
ful to avoid exposure to sudden atmospheric changes. 
See to it that you are warmly clothed and that your 
lungs receive a sufficient supply of wholesome air. 

The most successful physicians of the present day 
are those who are sparing in the application of reme- 
dies, and who learn at the outset of their profes-ional 
career that medical knowledge, unless combined with 
a full mind of wisdom, is worse than valueless. True, 
there are some colds which need attention, and they 
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are those where the symptoms get worse from day to 
day. Whena cold lasts over a week, something is 
wrong, and it is advisable to come to the assistance 
of nature. 
Cancel your engagements if you can and remain at 
home for an evening or two; or if that cannot be 
done without serious loss to business, at least get in 
early, if possible before midnight, when the air is raw 
and biting. You need restrict yourself in nothing, 
and as long as your stomach retains its integrity cater 
toit. If you need a remedy I know of none more 
efficient to loosen the bonds of a cold than quinine 
in a dose of ten grains, to which is added a pellet con- 
taining five grains of Dover's powder. Both are 
simple drugs, and the pharmacist always has them on 
hand at a trifling cost. (Quinine, within proper limits 
and sensibly administered, still holds its own against 
the other remedies that within the past twenty years 
have been recommended in its place. Be careful to 
get a soluble pill; if you object to its bitterness, your 
druggist will give it to you in the form of a chocolate 
pellet, which is as palatable as a caramel. 
About an hour or so before you retire, take a mild 
laxative. Next prepare a hot foot bath into which a 
tablespoonful of mustard has been stirred, and im- 
merse your feet about five minutes. As you emerge 
from this, swallow your quinine and Dover’s powder 
and go directly to bed, which should be warm and 
equipped with sufficient blankets, and in a well-ven- 
tilated room. If you have any preconceived notions 
about quinine and Dover’s powders, you may leave 
them off and only avail yourself of the hot foot bath, 
the laxative, and the hot drink. They will often be 
all that is required, and if you can get along without 
them it is an additional advantage. In small chil- 
dren such colds generally respond to a dose of castor 
oil. Unfortunately, some colds that are trifling at 
first will develop into bronchitis and not unfrequently 
pneumonia, in spite of the most careful treatment. 
This is the case in those who are not over robust and 
whose lungs are materially weak and sensible to cli- 
matic changes. Here we have a condition which 
needs the care of the physician and his advice should 
be sought early — Manley Tempest, M. D., in Provi- 
dence Journal. 

Wet Feet and Colds. 
The best way to overcome susceptibility to taking 
cold from getting the feet wet is as follows: Dip the 
feet in cold water, and let them remain there a few 
seconds. The next morning dip them in again, let- 
ting them remain in a few seconds longer; the next 
morning keep them in a little longer yet, and continue 
this tll you can leave them in half an hour without 
taking cold. In this way a person can become ac- 
customed to the cold water, and he will not take 
cold from this cause. But be it understood that the 
* hardening ” must be done carefully. 


To keep ice in the sickroom over night, set the 
pitcher on a newspaper, gather up the ends, twist 
them tight, and snap on a rubber band. 
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RARE OLD SILVER. 
RENCH silverware of the time of Louis XIV, 
on which much of the best old English ware 
has been modeled, is excessively rare in con- 
sequence of the many political and social 
changes which have led to its destruction in large 
quantities. Much of it was melted down in the latter 
years of Louis XIV, in order to supply the small 
bourgeois families, unatiected by politics ; yet these 
pieces have in recent years commanded very high 
prices. Collections made some twenty-five years 
ago, when old candlesticks, coffeepots, jugs and 
sugarbowls could be picked up for the value of the 
metal or little over, have sold at an enormous ad- 
vance on their cost. Thus, at a sale of the Baron 
Jerome Pichon, president of the Society of French 
Bibliophiles, a mug which he had bought for 300 
francs went as high as 14,000. It was covered with 
admirable chasings, and such a piece is of the great- 
est rarity, but in the good old times one did not have 
to pay on the workmanship. 

Mr. Eudel, in the Revue des Arts Decoratifs tells 
how he became possessed of a pair of wonderful 
candlesticks chiseled by Lehendrick, pupil of Thomas 
Germain, and for which he was asked to pay merely 
fifty francs ($10) more than the value of the silver. 
They had been preserved under glass, with a bit of 
camphor placed by them to prevent oxidation, and 
their absolute freshness of appearance made him at 
first suspicious of fraud. Since then frauds have 
turned up in plenty. 

As amateurs have become more numerous and 
good old pieces have not, the latter have gone up in 
price, and the margin of profit for “cheats” has 
assumed tempting proportions. The favorite trick 
has been to surdecorate old but plain wares. Coffee- 
pots originally devoid of ornament appear covered 
with elaborate chasing: old goblets are hammered 
up into any shape desired; spoons are transformed 
into four-pronged forks, and really good pieces are 
copied in detail with the most laborious fidelity. 

In one important particular the counterfeiters are 
often at fault. The science of marks is one that 
every amateur and, therefore, every counterfeiter, 
should study: but the latter, relying on the ignorance 
of the former class, does not usually take the trouble. 
When he obtains an old piece bearing its proper 
marks he does not take pains to accommodate his 
work upon it to the style of the time which these 
marks denote. He is probably exercised in one style 
only, and decorates in that way every plain old piece 
that comes into his hands, regardless of its date. 
For the same reasons, when he makes an entirely 
new piece, which he wishes to pass off for old, he 
seldom places his marks properly, or has them prop- 
erly related to one another. 

In every French city the Hallmarks and silver- 
smith’s marks follow a different system. That of 
Paris was adopted in 1461, under Louis XI. Each of 
the provinces has also a different system of marking, 
independent of the cities. 
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Cooked Food Supplied. 
HousEKEEPING WitriouT A KIrcHEN AS PRACTICED IN 
Boston. 
Boston has a * Supply Kitchen,” which retails food, 
hot and steaming, in all parts of the city, at the fol- 
lowing prices :— 


Beef broth for invalids, . 18c a quart 

Tomato soup, 12c a quart 

Vea soup, 1oc a quart 

Potato soup, ‘ 12c a quart 

Fish chowder, . 16c a quart 

Clam chowder, ; 16c a quart 

Corns up, 4 r2c a quart 

Evaporated milk, 7c hali-pint 

Pressed beef, . : 16c a pound 

Cracked wheat, 5c a pound 

Corn mash, 5c a pound 

Mutton stew, 1oc a pound 

Fish balls, ‘ 20c a dozen 

Boiled white homin, 5c a pound 

Loiled yellow hominy ea 5c a pound 

Creamed codfish, 8c a pound 

Aladdin hash, . ‘ 8c a pound 

Vegetable hash, 8c a pound 

Fish hash, roc a pound 

Rice pudding, ‘ 6c a pint 

Indian pudding, Sc a pint 

Macaroni with cheese, . 12¢ a pint 

Health bread, . 5c loaf 

White bread, sc loaf 

Baked icans, . a quart 

brown bread, . toc a__ loaf 

Corn cakes, rc a dozen 

For Supper. 


Potato salad is a nice dish for a light Sunday sup- 
per. It may be made in a hurry, by boiling the pota- 
toes in salted water, letting them stand till almost 
cool, cutting them into dice, adding a generous por- 
tion of butter, half an onion shredded fine, three 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, all mixed well together and 
served co'd. But when it is desirable for the salad to 
look nice as well as to taste good, mix the potatoes 
and onions, put them in a salad dish and pour over 
them a French dressing made with two tablespoon- 
fuls of salad oil or butter. the volk of one egg and 
three tablespoonfuls of vinegar, mixing carefully the 
egg and butter and adding vinegar carefully. The 
dish is then garnished with slices of hard-boiled egg 
and sprigs of parsley. 


Dear Food Not the Best. 

The best food in the sense of that which is sold at 
the highest price is rarely the most economical for 
people of health. The food that is best fitted to the 
real wants of the user may be the very kind which 
supplies the most nutriment at the lowest cost. 
Round steak at fifteen cents a pound contains as 


much protein and energy, is just as digestible and is 
fully as nutritive, as tenderloin at fifty cents. Mack- 
erel has as high nutritive value as salmon and costs 
from an eighth to half as much. Oysters are a deli- 
cacy. If one can afford them there is no reason for 
not having them, but twenty-five cents invested in a 
pint would bring only twenty-nine grams, about an 
ounce of protein, and 260 calories of energy. ‘The 
same twenty-five cents spent for flour at $6 a barrel, 
or three cents a pound, would pay for 420 grams of 
protein and 13.700 calories of energy. When a day 
laborer buys bread at 7', cents a pound, the actually 
nutritive material costs him three times as much as it 
does his employer who buys it in flour at $6 a barrel. 
Prof. W. O. Atwater, in The Forum. 


The Charm of the Kitchen. 

The poor gourmands who have never eaten a 
Thanksgiving dinner in a country kitchen have never 
really become acquainted with the keenest satistac- 
tions of gastronomy. The delicious odor of a big, 
roomy country kitchen only whets one’s appetite in- 
stead of dulling it as town kitchens do. And as to 
there being anything disagreeable in dining in the 
kitchen, why, the kitchen is the shrine of every home 
in the country. Every boy with country blood in his 
veins thinks of the old kitchen and its roaring fire, 
and shining pots and pans and rows of dazzling plat- 
ters when he thinks of home: that and the quaint 
little bedroom in the L. But the parlor, with its hun- 
dred and one silent injunctions to subdued conversa- 
tion and prim propriety—that is remembered but as 
the torture chamber of youth. It, too, may have its 
memories for the girls—but the kitchen holds the 
boy’s imagination fettered in golden memories. 


An Old-time Kitchen. 

“it was burned five years ago,” she said, “but I 
remember perfectly well the great fireplace and the 
old-fashioned kitchen. On the left of the fire was the 
door to the brick oven, and no contrivance of mod- 
ern genius can equal those ovens for baking. In the 
center of the fireplace was the fire, over which we 
could hang two great ketties at once. Every morn- 
ing two men brought in the great four-foot logs, and 
with their crowbars pitched them over on to the and- 
irons. But even this great fire did not fill the fire- 
place, for we always studied our lessons in the chim- 
ney corner, where we had at least two chairs, often 
having only the blaze of the fire for a light to read by. 


Eating of Food. 


Children should be trained to eat slowly, no matter 
how hungry or what important business is pressing. 
Much safer a little food well ground than a hearty 
meal swallowed in haste. Cold food is even more 
difficult to digest than hot, if taken too rapidly. “The 
normal temperature of the stomach is about ninety- 
eight degrees; food has to be raised to this tem 
perature before digestion can take place.—People's 
Health Journal. 
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Quiet Hours w= 
m Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize PuZzLe. 

361.—ANAGRAMMATICAL THACKERAY PARTY. 
No one will dispute but that the humming-bird sees many 
things the eagle overlooks, or that the trout relishes various 
food substances the whale never tastes; or again, but that the 
common people, those in the ordinary walks of life, possess 
powers of application and appreciation wholly unknown to 
those in the highest places, such as kings, emperors, etc. It is 
the old truth, circumstances and environment, largeiy. How 
few persons there were 2,000 or 3,000 years ago who held force- 
fully to the courage of their convictions ; we point to individuals 
like Abraham, Moses, David, Elijah, and others of historic 
mention; but it has taken the demands of recent centuries to 
develop whole nations of grand and noble individuality. No, 
all the best blessings do not belong to the great,—Goop HousE- 
KEFPING, with its fascinating “ Quiet Hours” department and 
all the rest, is for everybody, and it is surely doing much to de- 
velop a keen, safe, observing and appreciative individuality. 
The “ Anagrammatical Thackeray Party” was announced 
last month, and the reader has already discovered that the pro- 
gramme has been made public. Let a large number of the 
quick-witted fraternity come right.in; they are sure to meet 
some of their old acquaintances and feel quite at home. A few 
simple rules are printed beiow which will govern the move- 
ments of the guests. 


Are cabs perch ? 26. Charm Lane boy. 
Fat crank sel’ wood. 27. P. T., wit is real; cry! 
3. Ho! Eli, it my gay fern. 28. Jim be insane. 
. Rash amulet mist. 29. Cain, tap Handson. 
. Rose be on Georg, 30. Mop cab an’ cool wit. 
. By no loft, Ann. 3t. Neel, hew comet. 
- Ben lose yacht rat. 32. A lone colt; no malt. 
s. See zinc key roam. 33- O Carl, on brine and—! 
. Her ray fork. 34- Send in jam or pen. 
We come on no cell. 35- Jam G. E. Ransom. 
War led way corn. 36. O! flame card made. 
Cling, sir; F. rain craves. 37. Sad fame, Brimby! 
It blew axe, car stood. 38. C. warns me be one. 
My ram’s hit. 39. Sun end in her part. 
. L. Ilam, ye hen’s on car. 40. Ye lord's net. 
Sir T. May, lend cork. 41. Balim rich, less rare. 
Ye lads, aim ’eel. 2. Rob Jo and Bim. 
Skins hug so. 43. We are R. T.; ring gong. 
Cat cost; gain pain. 44. Jane Joy rids heim. 
A devil duns. 45. Wronged darts. 
. C, vine come, Lew. 46. I b’ all cider man, too. 
- Rule a ball. 47- My hens drone. 
Ilip! firm in lip. 48. Led Joy’s sheep. 
Evil angry clad. 49. Law sold coat dye. 
25. I back ye, Fred R. Ham. = 50. Axe hurt mules. 
PRIZES AND RULES :—First /’rise, Three Dollars for the first 
correct list of the above fifty anagrams, Thackeray’s charac 
ters, and one of his works in which cach is found must be given, 
like this, to take an example from Shakespeare: No. 1, Star- 
verling, ““A Midsummer Night’s Dream;” Second Prize, one 
year’s subscription to Goop HouseKEEpiING for the second 
ditto; Third Prize, any one of the seventeen bound volumes of 
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this magazine for the third correct list of the characters simply, 
whether with or without a correct list of the works. Number 
the answers in order from to 50, but donot copy,the anagrams. 
Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, tobe found on page xi 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, January 
27, 1894. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
362.—A FAMOUS FOUR-SYLLABLE POEM AND 
ITS AUTHOR. 
THE POEM. 
If “ comparisons are odious,” then my frst 
Of conjunctions certainly must be the worst. 
A useful article my second. 
My ¢hird a toy, generally reckoned 
An appropriate gift for girl or boy. 
My Zast,a common nickname, 
Completes a word well known to fame, 
The title of a poem grand and American. 


THE AUTHOR. 
First Name (seven letters)— 


In youth a stranger called him Phill, 
He answered §, 6, 7. 1. 2. 3. 4. 


Second Name (six letters)— 
My 2, 3. 4. 5, 6 represents a lard 
Made famous by a Scottish bard 
And though the spelling’s a trifle awry, 
You will readily 1 the reason why; 
Still, if for good spelling you're a stickler, 
Ul undertake to be more particular, 
And say that he knew how to 1, 2, 3, 4 
From his writings the prosy and dull, 
And his verse was never 6, 2, 3. 4 


Third Name (six \etters)— 
A perspicacious editor is Mr 1, 2, 3, 4. 5. 
Yes, editor and publisher as well, 
His magazine a lion 
In strength and points that tell 
4, 5, Gis an industrivus creature, 
Not very handsome in form or feature, 
But if ** handsome is as handsome does,” 
She's as lovely a creature as ever was. 

For the first correct answer to the above original Emigma- 
Charade from Wisconsin, a prize of a year’s subscription to 
Amateur Gardening will be given. Simply write the name of 
the poem and its author, and your own name and address, all 
on a single sheet of paper, with the date of mailing 


PRIZE PUZZLE— ANSWERS 

356.—-A LITERARY THANKSGIVING DINNER. 

It is so easy to yield to one’senvironment. How often we do 
the thing we would not, and leave undone the thing we thougnt 
to do; and this is as likely tu be the experience of most of us 
during the holidays season as at any other time of the year. 
The little folks require so much more attention since the colder 
days and longer evenings have come to us mothers, that the 
unfinished Christmas or New Year's story, the homemade 
presents that had been planned, none of them, perhaps, can be 
finished in season to be available. 

We shall not attempt to explain or ascertain why some one 
of the many admirers of our “ Quiet Hours” department has 
not successfully competed for the prizes offered for correct an- 
swers to the November prize puzz'e. No doubt there is an 
unfinished list in a great many homes, far and near, and the 
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duties and attractions of the season may be in part responsible. 
Of course it takes more patie.uce to examine the sources of 
literary information necessary for correctly answering puzzles 
of a literary nature, than is required to solve anagrams, hidden 
words, etc., but we have scores of letters from the “ literary” 
searchers which express entire satisfaction with the results of 
personal benett, even if the list offered fail of winning the 
coveted prize. 

So we are obliged to announce that nocorrect lists of answers 
have been received to the “ Litersry Thanksgiving Dinner” 
puzzle. The best list was furnished by Lizzie C. Baker of Hart- 
ford, Ct., whose answers differed from the author’s in the follow- 
ing particulars: Nos. 1 and 3 Charles Dickens; 5. W. M. 
Thackeray ; 6, Washington Irving; 12,0. W. Holmes; 17, Joel 
Chanaler Harris; 23, Marietta fieliey. 

DINNER. 
* Hunger is the best siuce ” 
(1) “T’ dinner’s upon t’ teable, please sur.” 

frank Forester 

SOUPS. 
(2) “ By reason of their wonderful cookery of oysters pretty 

nigh as large as cheese plates.” 

Charles Dickens 
G) “A-soup of my own invention, and the best soup in the 
world.” frank Forester 


(4) “ Tarrpin walk fast ’nuff fer to go visitin 
Cucele Remus 
(5) “ Of course—all good judges do. That puts me in mind 
of what Washington Irving once told me, that he never ate 
clams, by any chance, because he was quite sure that they 
would be oysters if they could!” 

Frank Forester 

FISH. 
(6) “ All its (trout) excellence, except that it is firm, lies in 
the cookery.” Frank Forester 

GAME. 

(7) “Canvas-back ducks which are most delicious eating.” 


Cha rle. Dickens 


$; “And the ducks pairing easily in dishes 
ried couples with a decent competency of onion sauce 


snug mar 
Washington Irving 
PIGEON PIE. 
9) “ The pigeons were snugly put to bed ina comfortable pie, 
and tucked in with a coverlet of crust” 


VEGETABLES. 


to) “And the stewardess comes down with a steaming dish 


of potatoes.” Charles Dickens 
(a1) “* Will you try,’ said my opposite neighbor. handing me 
a dish of potatoes, ‘will you try some of these fixings’?” 
Charles Dicken 
BREAD. 


(12) * A certain treshness. as vou sala, 


2etness as of home 


Henry 


(13) “I speck dat butter melt in somebody mouf, sezee.” 
Joel Chandler Harris 
PIES. 
bd 
14) “Iwas happy to find my old friend, minced pie, in the 
retinue of the feast.” 
Washington 
‘r5) “And then there were apple pies, and peach pies, and 
pumpkin pies.” 
Washington Irving 
DESSERT. 
(36) “ My choice would be vanilla ice.” 

Oliver Folmes 


I'd ruther have these peaches. They're derlicious.” 
Widow Redott 


(17) 


COFFEE. 
(18) “ Coffee which makes the politician wise, 
And see all things with half-shut eyes.” 


Alexander Pope 


TEA. 
“ Tea is served, my lord.” 
COLD CHICKEN. 
(19) “ A dish that I do love to feed upon.” 
William Shakespeare 
BREAD 
(20) * Werter had a love for Charlotte. 
Such as words could never utter: 
Would you know how first he met her ? 
She was cutting bread and butter ~ 
Williiam M. Thackeray 
SAUCE. 
(21) “And moreover delectable dishes of preserved plums, 
and peaches, and pears, and quinces.” 
Washington [rong 
(22) “ Tree stan’ high, but honey mighty sweet. 
Watch dem bees wid stingers on der feet ” 
Unele Remus 
CAKE. 
(23) “The wimmen, as a general thing, took tea, and eat the 
cake, and pies, and so forth.” 
Widow Bedott 
(24) “ Still cooks must live by making tarts, and wits by mak- 
ing verses.” W. M. Praed 
TEA. 
(25) “ An’ ef I’ve made a cup, I'll fin’ the saucer.” 
James Russell Lowell 
(26) “ Ef leaders look on revolution 
Ez though it was a cup o’ tea, 
Jest social el’ ments in sclution.” 


James Russell Lowell 


363.-DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
MRIMALS AND FINALS. 

These two disclose an ord-r new, 
Lately of Science born, 

Whose edicts, whether false or true, 
Keach us each night and morn, 

\CROSS. 
1. In forest dim, if one this sound should hear, 


He might in terror fly, or crouch in abject fear. 


2. He bids adieu to comforts, friends and home, 
Through Arctic snows, or desert sands, to roam. 
3. A pe Italy is here, 
Wh ime is music to the ear 
4. A homely crop, though very good, 


And used man and beast for food. 
s. Behold my sth’s a woman's name, 

Which back and forth is spelled the same. 
6. Aloft on crags which join the skies, 


This home may meet your searching eyes. 


What we all seek and pray that heaven may send, 


\las! we rarely tind it ‘till the end. W.5.R 
Lines from the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 
I herewith inclose my list of answers. I have left just suf- 
ficient wit to sign myself, M. H. # 
Have enjoyed many hours over your original puzzles. They 
invariably have a fascination for me that I cannot resist 
PUZZLE IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NO. r&: 
357.—WHO AM 1? 
inswer—A postage stamp. 
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Household Breakages. 
A creaking joint in the domestic machinery is that 
of servant’s breakages. How often one hears the 
plaint, “1’m through buying expensive china and 
glass ; it seems to be the slipperiest sort for the maids 
to hold,” or a sigh from the collector of bric-a-brac, 
“TI can insure my curios against fire and burglary, 
but not, alas! against the dangers of dusting day.” 
Some mistresses try to enforce the principle that 
breakages must be paid for out of the maid's wages, 
but, as was recently tested in a police court, this 
process is not legal and the servant can claim and 
secure full wages. The method is, besides, mani- 
festly unjust, as in the homes of wealthy persons it 
might be possible for a careless servant to break in 
an instant a piece of bric-a-brac that it would take 
years of unrequited labor to pay for. 
A suggestion which comes from a writer on the 
subject is to the effect that housekeepers might find 
relief in a “breakage fund.” That, for instance, a 
sum of $2 per month be put aside, to be divided 
among the servants where two or three are kept, less 
if only one is employed, from which sum twenty-five 
cents is deducted for every article broken by any one 
of them. ‘This might be possible and successful in 
some households, but in many would not be feasible. 
It would at least do away with the exasperating in- 
difference with which an inquiry about broken articles 
is met, and would blunt the edge of the painful 
mystery which always surrounds such occurrences.— 
New York Times. 


Old-Fashioned Customs. 

‘The morning wrapper is nearly obsolete in fashion- 
able homes; it is far too old-fashioned to be spoken 
of in the same breath with robes de chambre, mati- 
nees and tea gowns. Still there are wealthy women, 
unostentatious and domestic, who do wear morning 
wrappers, and there are hundreds of dear little 
women, living in quiet, well-governed, cozy houses, 
who go to breakfast in this same garment, in spite of 
the decree that no woman will leave her chamber in 
a wrapper. Possibly it might be better for growing 
daughters if more mothers wore through the morning 
those neat, inexpensive gowns, when there could be 
no excuse for little girls in public schools, who object 
to wearing white aprons, because none of the others 
in the class do. Some of the old-fashioned customs 
of dress seem too sensible to be allowed to pass out 
of sight.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Screaming Habit of Americans. 
No two persons hear exactly alike. ‘The human 
internal ear is best described by likening it to a 
grand piano. ‘That instrument has a key for every 
note; the human ear has a nerve filament for every 
tone and its variations. Did I say for every tone? 
‘That is a mistake. Some pianos have seven octaves, 
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some have eight: some have better tone in one portion 
of the keyboard than in another. Exactly so with 
the human ear. Some persons hear acutely; they 
catch sounds that to others are but silence. Some 
tones strike the ear drum, but are not conveyed to the 
brain, because their corresponding nerve filament is 
missing. We know of defective hearing, but we do 
not apply our knowledge to our reasoning when we 
are stating our opinions or impressions. ‘To some, a 
high note is a positive pain, and, to such ears, a 
soaring soprano will do nothing but shriek. Others 
will detest the lower tones. Animals are moved out 
of their wonted calm by the sound of certain notes. 

It should be our endeavor to cultivate tones of 
softness and sweetness. A low tone is the voice of 
comfort and consolation, of deepest, most sacred 
emotion. Our society women should do all they can 
to counteract the screaming habit of Americans.— 
Di Vernon, in San Francisco News-Letter. 


Magnetism of a Hairpin. 

If a woman wants to rivet all masculine eyes, she 
has only to buy a new magazine and cut the leaves 
with a hairpin. Whole carloads of steady business 
men, not easily impressed by the frivolities of woman, 
have been held spellbound by this little act. Passen- 
gers on the elevated trains have been unable to tear 
themselves from the contemplation of the process, 
and have sat still, with troubled but watchful eyes, 
as they heard their station called. The other day the 
writer saw at least twenty men watching, with breath- 
less interest, the hairpin method of magazine cutting, 
as practiced by a very swell young woman, who was 
apparently unconscious of the scrutiny which followed 
her every movement. When she finally replaced the 
hairpin in her fiuffy locks every man of the twenty 
gave a sigh, and then looked sheepishly at his neigh- 
bor. As for the young woman, she turned to look 
out of the window, but there was a covert look of 
amused satisfaction in her eye which intimated that 
her unconsciousness of observation had been in 
appearance only.—New York Sun. 

World’s Fair Fads. 

A list of the fads which sprung into life and were 
nourished into vigor at the World’s Fair would be 
amusing enough. One woman who began, as a mere: 
joke, to purchase two or three of the “souvenirs” 
which were for sale in almost infinite variety, finally 
became such a full-fledged collector that ske econ- 
omized on meals, walked instead of rode, and finally 
took a cheaper room in order to make her souvenir 
collection as complete as possible. She had nothing 
which did not*bear the words, * Columbian Exposi- 
tion,” or ** World’s Fair,” or some other reference to 
the Fair. Everything, from little red giasses with the 
name engraved * while you wait,” silk handkerchiefs 
with a picture of Columbus woven in them, also 
“while you wait,” to canes containing maps of the 
grounds, souvenir coins, and models of the buildings, 
were put into a collection which is really a most inter- 
esting one, although of scarcely any intrinsic value. 
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PicTURESQUE BERKSHIRE. ‘Two volumes, cloth, 
1.200 illustrations, or bound in one volume, family 
style, $4. Northampton, Mass., Picturesque Publish- 
ing Company; Springfield, Mass., The W. F. Adams 
Company. 

PICTURESQUE Detrroir AND Environs. One vol- 

ume, cloth, 1,000 illustrations, $2.50. Northampton: 
Mass., Picturesque Publishing Company; Detroit, 
Mich., Charles L. Clark, 310 Hammond building. 
- The three volumes now put forth, and which are 
opportunely in the field for the holiday sale, are most 
admirable specimens of book making through modern 
methods. While each of the volumes has an abun- 
dance of illustrations, executed and printed with a 
delicacy and perfection only possible within the past 
few years, the price is still kept so moderate that 
nearly every family can enjoy the luxury of the artistic 
treasures here presented. ‘The volumes of the series 
heretofore offered to the public include * Picturesque 
Franklin,” * Picturesque Hampshire,” each of one 
volume, and “ Picturesque Hampden,” two volumes. 
in Berkshire county, whose scenic beauties are 
nowhere surpassed, arich field awaited the artists, and 
it has been faithfully canvassed and happily repro- 
duced in pages which will rank with the best books 
of its class. While Detroit presents a widely differ- 
ent phase, it also can boast of many interesting scenes 
and of a history rich with suggestion. These have 
been admirably wrought for the present work, and 
the result is one in which the originators, and all con- 
cerned in the production, may take a just pride. 


The Child, Physically and Mentally. 

THE CHILD, PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY. Advice 
of a mother, according to the teaching and experience 
of hygienic science. Guide for mothers and educa- 
tors. By Bertha Meyer, author of * From the Cradle 
to the School,” and other works. Translated by 
Friederike Salomon; revised by A. R. Aldrich. Paper. 
155 pages. New York, M. L. Holbrook Company. 

This author writes plainly, sensibly and in a straight- 
forward, womanly way regarding her important topic. 
While the present work is somewhat in the line of her 
former publication, which was also translated into 
English, it embraces the later developments of mod- 
ern hygiene and science, as applied to child life ; and 
it would be well could every mother study carefully 
the important truths herein set forth. 


Poems of Nature. 

Porms ofr Nature. By William Cullen Bryant, 
illustrated by Paul de Longpré. Cloth, full gilt, 
with emblematic designs. $4. New York, D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

It is no disparagement to other writers of verse to 
designate bryant as preeminently the nature-poet of 
America. As he communes with the birds, the flow- 


ers, the trees; the dancing brooks and the cooling 
shades ; singing their songs in melodious measure, he 
is no less the poet of human love and hope, of re- 
ligious trust and aspiration. It is this combination 
of qualities—let us say this fullness of spirit, this 
sweetness of interpretation—that makes Bryant the 
ideal poet. Wedonot find him misanthropically flee- 
ing from his kind, to seek solace in the wilderness 
deptiis ; that would be a narrow love of nature, indeed. 
But Bryant was in sympathy with nature, and with 
humanity, as he was with the Divine Power which was 
over all. Thus it was that he sang soulfully, as well 
as sweetly. In the volume here presented, the pub- 
lishers have gathered forty-four of the finest of his 
nature-poems, including all of the standard favorites ; 
each is illustrated with appropriate designs, and as 
the paper is very heavy and fine, while the mechanical 
treatment is perfect, a holiday book of rare value 
is presented. 


The Brontes in Ireland. 

THE BRONTES IN IRELAND; or, Facts Stranger than 
Fiction. By Dr. William Wright. Cloth, 305 pages, 
1z2mo. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

Charlotte Bronté, the author of that wonderful 
novel, * Jane Eyre,”’ of “ Shirley,” and some lesser 
compositions, was but one of a family remarkable for 
literary genius. They formed, as well, a family nota- 
ble for the cloud of misfortune which brooded thick 
above and around them. Their story has been told, 
from time to time, more or less fully and impartially ; 
so that the history of Charlotte, her sisters, brother 
and parents—a narrative of sadness and gloom, with 
but here and there a bright spot—has become known 
to the world. But the broader field, to which we turn 
with interest, had not been gleaned till the author of 
this volume, (published simultaneously on both sides 
of the Atlantic) was led to give to the public the store 
of very interesting information which was in his pos- 
session. As the title indicates, he deals rather with 
the previous generations, giving much space to the 
touching story of Hugh Bronté, grandfather of the 
author and her literary sisters. It is an important 
contribution to biographical literature, while absorb- 
ingly interesting in character. 


Picciola. 

PicctoLa. The Prisoner of Fenestrella; or, Cap- 
tivity Captive. By X. B. Saintine; illustrated by J. 
F. Gueldry. Cloth, gilt top, 221 pages; $150. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. 

In the “introductory epistle ” to Madame Virginie 
Ancelot, which serves as a preface to this volume, the 
author frankly says: ‘The tale which | have related, 
madame, is simple; so simple, indeed, that perhaps 
never has pen labored on a subject more utterly re- 
stricted. My heroine is so unimportant!” 
in the story, as he further remarks, “something oi 
love ; but, before all, of a man’s love for—’” He does 
not designate the object of this love, but it is, in fact, 
the love of a prisoner for the little weak flower which 
struggled up through the pavement of his prison 
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yard. ‘The story of this love is skillfully, almost 
wonderfully, told ; and the reader comes to feel almost 
as intensely as the prisoner himself the remarkable 
power and influence of so simple a thing as that bit 
of struggling, suffering vegetation, /a povera Picciola. 
The story is thoroughly French in its air and methods ; 
but it is French of the correct and elevating type, the 
translation of which has been very well done. 


The Art of Preserving Health. 

OuTLINES OF PRacTICAL HYGIENE; adapted to 
American conditions. By C. Gilman Currier, M. D.., 
visiting physician to the New York City hospitals: 
fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine ; mem- 
ber of the New York Pathological Society, etc. 
Special students’ edition, 468 pages, 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.75. New York, E. B. Treat, 5 Cooper Union. 
This work, while originally intended for the instruc- 
tion of physicians and students, hus a multitude of 
practical and educational features which adapt it in 
a marked degree for the perusal of all who would 
secure the most healthful conditions for home and 
office life. There is scarcely a topic in this connec- 
tion which does not receive careful consideration, and 
the entire work is written in such a pleasing and at- 
tractive manner that it will receive a welcome to even 
the most fastidious homes. It is coming to be more 
and more recognized that prevention of disease is 
better than cure, as emphatically as the prevention of 
any other ills; and that very many classes of diseases 
are largely amenable to preventive measures can no 
longer be doubted. The conditions of such preven- 
tion the author makes plain to the average reader. 


Polly Oliver’s Problem. 

POLLY OLIVER’s Propi_eMm. A story for girls. By 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. Cloth, 212 pages, 16 mo., illus- 
trated; price $1. Boston and New York, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Polly Oliver was a charming, impulsive girl, who at 
the age of seventeen felt that she might live to be 
ninety, and was quite at a loss how she could possibly 
bear the monotony of seventy-three years more of 
existence. Polly is a young lady with whom one feels 
an immediate sympathy, and whose fortunes are fol- 
lowed earnestly, as she proceeds to work out her 
“problem.” To be sure, the young lady starts out in 
a rather accentuated and dramatic manner, as is per- 
haps natural for one of her spirit and position; but 
these very qualities, when ripened and mellowed, form 
the basis of a remarkably strong and lovely character. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 

A SPINSTER’s LEAFLETS; wherein is written the 
history of her “ Doorstep Baby,’ a fancy which in time 
became a fact and changed a life. By Alyn Yates 
Keith. Cloth, 137 pages. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
Very pleasant reading indeed is this story of an old 
house, inscribed “To one whom the old house shel- 
tered.” The chapters first appeared serially in the 
New York Evening Post, from whose columns they 
are very properly extracted for this more permanent 


form. It is a pleasing, unpretentious story, but so 
beautifully written that every page holds a charm for 
the thoughtful reader. It is a narrative strongly im- 
bued with the knowledge of life, of hope and faith 
and quiet joy. 


The Young Navigators. 

Tar Younc Navicators; or, The Foreign Cruise of 
the Maud. By Oliver Optic. Second volume, second 
series of the “ All-Over-the-World Library.” Cloth, 
illustrated, 344 pages. $1.25. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

‘The greater part of the present story is concerned 
with cruisings, explorations and adventures in and 
about the Grecian Archipelago, in which Greek pi- 
rates play a prominent part. The characters are 
those with whom the readers of previous volumes of 
the series have become familiar; but the author’s fer- 
tility of brain prevents anything approaching dull- 
ness, even in so long experience with the same group 
of individuals; while the changing of scenes and 
countries, the new features of life and adventure 
which are being constantly introduced combine to 
make a series of rare interest, as well as of enduring 
popularity. 


Nursery Problems. 

Nursery Prosiems. Edited by Dr. Leroy M. Yale. 
Cloth, 274 pages. small octavo. New York and Phila- 
delphia. The Contemporary Publishing Company. 

This volume is made up of contributions to Baby- 
hood, one of the most valuable of periodical publi- 
cations for mothers and nurses having the charge of 
infants. In each case the full question and the answer 
are printed together, while a complete double index 
facilitates instant reference to any subject or any par- 
ticular case. The selections appear to have been 
made with care, while they cover a very wide field, 
and the compiler has arranged a mass of valuable 
information, which in this convenient form might well 
have a place in every home where the care of children 
is a present or a prospective duty. 


Town and Country Library. 

A Woman or Forty. A Monograph. By Esmé 
Stuart, author of “ Joan Vellacot,” “ Thestell of Grey- 
stone,” etc. No. 127 of Appletons’ Town and Coun- 
try Library. Paper, 302 pages, 50 cents. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

A story of English life and love, very well told and 
reasonably interesting. If one were disposed to criti- 
cise, it might be urged that there is too much of the 
sick-chamber in the narrative, and that the sadness 
of the end might have been avoided. But there is 
much of brightness and pleasing incident, making 
altogether a novel of more than the average merit. 


What Christmas Says to New Year. 
Wuat Curistmas Says to NEw YEAR. 
ginia F. Townsend. 50 cents. Boston, 
Shepard. 
An appropriate poem of thirty-five couplets, hand- 
somely published in holiday dress. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JANUARY, 1894. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to GooD HOUSF KEEPING will please to note- 


That—Ali communications | or the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Gow: HOUSEKEEPING, Springtield. Mass. 


That—Postage stamps must +ccompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted- 


That—Al\ contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,’ and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced 


That—Goopv HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 

Tkat—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published 


Thai—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of ditierent ideas from our own 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal an 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor 


Téat—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. manuscript unaccompanied with return 
fostage,in case of not being retained for use. willbe filed away for 
safe keeping * until called for.” 


THE DOORWAY OF THE YEAR. 

Goop HousEKEEPING stands at the door of 1894 
and knocks for admittance with other friends of the 
household. She brings in her arms gifts and boun- 
ties, rich and pleasing. Some are new in name and 
style, others bear the impress of old and well-tried 
favorites. But all are full to overflowing with the 
spirit of love and helpfulness, “ in the interests of the 
higher life of the household.” 


First among the prose articles, and one which will 
attract the attention of every housekeeper, is Miss 
Parloa’s bundle of Market Curiosities.” This enter- 
taining writer, who is now in foreign lands, studying 
the diet and habits of peoples of whom we know 
little, gives an advance suggestion as to what may be 
expected from her pen in the months and years to 
come, by bringing forward from the streets of our 
own New York samples indicating the gustatory 
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sense of many of its inhabitants. New York isa city 
of cosmopolitan breadth, and it is easy to find there 
many interesting indications of the food habits of 
foreigners in their own countries. 


The story of “A Noble Girlhood” ends. It has 
been one of deep interest—one which cannot be read 
without imparting a valuable lesson. The traits of 
human character depicted are drawn from life, clear- 
cut, unexaggerated types of people met in daily life. 
The heroine’s character has been well maintained, 
and it is like parting with a kind friend, as we leave 
her * making home brighter and happier for her being 
in it, and helping those who loved her best live the 
everyday life we must all live as best we can.” 


For those young housekeepers who take a deep 
interest in the furnishing and equipment of their 
tables, Margaret Fayerweather has another chapter 
regarding * The Linen Closet,” dealing with table- 
cloths and napkins, regarding which she gives various 


instructions and suggestions. 


LD. M. Morrell writes of the cranberry, under that 
title, showing that it is good for food and drink, and 
that it possesses valuable medicinal and curative 
properties. Nineteen practical recipes show how it 
may be used in a variety of appetizing forms. 


Those who have followed the bright and concise 
papers on fashion and dress topics written by Helena 
Rowe for Goop HousEKEEPING during the past year, 
and have praised them as models of what such papers 
should be, will turn at once to the new series from 
the same able pen, begun in the present number 
under the title, “To Dress Well and Economically.” 
In the present chapter numerous interesting topics 
have consideration, including fine wools, Directoire 
fashions, changes in cutting, evening and dinner 


dresses. 


“The Rainy Day” furnishes a topic for Eliza P. 
Sutphen, and that writer enlarges upon occupations 
and amusements for the household which shall make 
that usually dismal period a season of pleasure 
and profit. 


No one will deny that eyes and eyesight are Na- 
ture’s most priceless gift. Under an appropriate 
title, a writer whose identity is slightly veiled con- 
tributes an important practical article as to preserva- 
tion of the eyes, both as elements of persona: beauty 
and as organs of vision. 
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Milton Bradley, the veteran publisher and manu- 
facturer of games, kindergarten properties and the 
like, touches a subject regarding which no one is 
better qualified to write, when he discusses “* Games 
and Gaming.” His paper is very interesting, and 
some of the questions with which it closes are well 
worthy of attention. 


‘The second paper of “The Use and Beauty of 
Climbing Plants,”’ by M. J. Plumstead, is devoted to 
tender climbers, beginning with morning and even- 
ing glories, and describing other beautiful and de- 
sirable plants with similar habits. 


“What to Do With My Lady's House,” 
traversed the several departments, and treated their 


having 


needs and possibilities with the hand of a mistress, 
takes in the present issue the broad subject of 
theme for 


“Home Decorations,” which forms the 


Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce’s interesting paper. 


* A New England Housekeeper ” writes regarding 
* Oatmeal, Marmalade, etc,” taking occasion to give 


sundry valuable recipes in a comparatively new field. 


The short story, “For Little Ben,” graphically 
written by Harriet A. Chute, tells how a certain debt 
was paid “to dear old ‘l’om.” 


Recognizing the importance of the modern rug as 
a household adjunct, Rebecca Underhill Gordon 
tells as fully as can be done in a page, whence rugs 
come, how they are made, and what they represent. 


Maude Pennoyer’s topic is the “Arrangement of a 
Room,” which is designated an interesting puzzle 
often difficult to solve. And true it is that the best 
possible arrangement of an apartment is a far more 
important matter in connection with the home life 
than it is sometimes considered. 


As though inspired by existing conditions in the 
world of business and finance, another practical 
writer takes ** Economy in Dress” as a topic, and no 
one should overlook the valuable suggestions offered 
under this head by Clara B. Miller. 


The poetical wealth is unusually marked, even for 
First comes the illustrated 
frontispiece, * The Old-fashioned Wife,’’ which tells 


Goop HOusEKEEPING. 
its own story, the verse being by T. C. Harbaugh. 
it is followed by the beautiful season poem, “ Be- 
tween the Old Year and the New,” by Mary Clarke 


Huntington. Then, in order, come “The Necklace 
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of the Year,” by Ida Reed Smith: * What, When, 
Who, etc..” by Mary Packard Rollins: * Round by 
Round,” by Edward A. Rand: “The Harp of Love,” 
by E. G. H.; “When Morning breaks,” by Nannie 
H. Woodruff; * Bereaved,” by Adelaide Preston ; 


the long poem, * Faith Bradford’s Violin,” by Doro- 
thy E. Nelson; * Three,” by Helen Percy; * Good- 
Bye,” by Clark W. Bryan; “A Mouth Curved Up at 
the Corners,” by Martha Sperbeck White; * When I 
Awake,” by M. E. W.: and a page devoted to * Baby,” 
containing these gems: * The Baby's Name,” by 
Cora A. Matson; * For Baby,” by Fanny L. Fancher; 
Little Play-in-the-Dirt,” by Rose N. Yawger;: “In 
Baby's Room,” by Clark W. Bryan: and ~The Baby 
Sleeps,” by Alice D. Abell. 

review once more the 


It not be amiss to 


special departments, in which so many readers of 


may 


Goop HovustkKEEPING take a most lively interest. 
First, there is “The Kitchen Table;” three pages of 
choice miscellany regarding * The Head, the Hands, 
the Feet: nearly equal space is given to * Disease 
and 
two pages of “Quiet Hours with the Quick Witted ; ” 


and Remedy :” there is a page of “Crumbs;” 
“Notable Nothings” have a page, and two pages 
are given to concise, careful, intelligent review of 
recent books; the “ Editor’s Portfolio, 
Desk,”” and 


Publisher’s 


“Fugitive Verse” have each a page. 
And all of these departments were never better, 
brighter or more attractive than to-day. 

Has not Goon HousekKEEPING fulfilled its promise 


to provide a bill of fare worthy of itself? 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
CoMmPILeD Bits OF HOUSEHOLD Fact AND Fancy. 

Dark is the world to him who must dine at the table of 
others. 

Drink not from one cup with thy eyes fastened on an- 
other cup. 

No man can be made responsible for what he says in 
his sorrow. 

Women are extreme. 
than the men. 


They are either better or worse 


Happiness consists not in possessing much, but in being 
content with what we possess. 

Drinking water neither makes a man sick, nor in debt, 
nor his wife a widow.—Spanish Maxim. 

If we could read the secret history of our enemies, we 
should find in each man’s life scrrow and suffering enough 
to disarm all hostility. —Longiciiow. 

The English way of serving pineapple is to take the fruit 
out from the rind ina solid cone. This, with its prickly 
stem attached, is left intact. The pine is then sliced and 
piled in its natural shape and the rind fitted on. It isthus 
sent to the table and served. 
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Good-Housekeeping 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class masi matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JANUARY, 1894. 


Publishers Desk. 
EXCHANGE LIST. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are se 


numerous and our exchange list so large that we are obliged to 
decline many that come that we should be pleased to consider favor- 
ably, could we do so in justice to our own interests. The applications 
come from journals of merit and position in their respective fields of 
usefulness, but are of no value to us in the conduct of Goop House- 
KEEPING, so that we are obliged to draw the line where some benefit 
may accrue to us from the exchange. A revision of our list is now 
being made, and continuances are ordered to such exchanges as have 
given monthly notices during the past year; new applications being 
favorably considered on the same conditions for the year to come. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 20 cents a month. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2.00 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springtield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 

Expiration of Subscriptions.—The number following each 
subscriber’s name which appears on the magazine or newspaper shows 
the issue to which subscriptions have been paid. 


Receipts.—A receipt for subscription will be returned by postal 
card if desired. 


Discontinuances.—Subscribers will continue to receive Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING until the publishers are notified by letter or postal 
card to discontinue. A bill will be sent when subscription expires, 
and if no notification to discontinue is received within one month, it 
will be understood that the magazine will be taken for another year. 

For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEK<EPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore: Central News Co, 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co, Cincinnati; Cleveland News 


Co., Cleveland; New England News Co, Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co , Pittsburgh: Washington News 
Co., Washington, D.C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis: New Orleans News Co, New Orleans: San 
Francisco News Co , San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co, Detroit; Montreal News Co, Montreal: Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


A VEGETARIAN VIEW. 
Goopv HousgKEEPING does not suit me, smelling too much of the 
butcher for a vegetarian. &. 
MONTREAL, CAN. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING so easily leads everything of the kind, that 
it may be said to be the only magazine focused for women in the 
home. A. E. W. 

BosTon, Mass. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is by all odds the finest magazine of its 
kind in the world, and | teel competent to judge, for 1 am always after 
every help that can better our home. Mrs. D. A. R. 

Bay City, Micn. 


I consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING the very best magazine of the 
kind, and I would not be without it for anything; in fact. 1 do not 
believe | could keep house without it. Mrs. F. S. C. 

GrRuNDY CENTER, Ia. 

We find nothing in the housekeeping line so practical and at the 
same time so pure as Goop HOUSEKEEPING. — Chicago Free 
Methodist. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING has now become an authority in all things 
pertaining to home living. It is brimful of new ideas.—Harrisburg 
Telegram. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, the “ Queen of the household magazines,” 
is promptly at hand, and, as usual, is bright, entertaining and prac- 
tical.—Olathe Mirror. 


Every number of Goon HOUSEKEEPING gives evidence of great 
care and judgment in preparing and arranging its articles.—San 
Francisco Hotel Gazette. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a model magazinefor thefamily. There 
is not a magazine of its kind which equals it in usefulness or value.— 
The Dickinson (Dak.) Press. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a welcome visitor. The Springfield 
Republican calls it “ The best of Domestic Monthlies,” and it hits 
the mark exactly.—Western Plowman. 


Goov HOUSEKEEPING is well named. Its suggestions from month 
to month are such that if its kindly advice was taken America would 
be the land of happy homes —Harrisburg Morning Call.- 


The number of good things which Goop HOUSEKEEPING puts 
into every number is marvelous. Any lady who sees one number will 
not be content without seeing another.— Western Recorder. 


*He who lives happily lives well,” and it is the effort of Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING to illustrate how the duties of the practical house- 
keeper can be lightened with the best possible results.—Boston 
Herald. 


Goopv HOUSEKEEPING was never more valuable or popular than 
now, and the promise of numerous features of special interest for the 
coming year will intensify its usefulness and popularity.—Southern 
Cultivator. 


Goop HOUSKKEEPING should be regularly read in every house- 
hold. A careful study of its pages from month to month will im- 
prove and lift to a higher plane, the domestic life of any intelligent 
tamily.—Baltimore Telegram. 


The course of this steadily prosperous publication [Goov Huuss- 
KEEPING] shows that it is entirely possible to merit and win success 
by adhering to the good old-fashioned way of giving sound, sensible 
value for the money.—Saturday Vox Populi. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is universally admired by the ladies. There 
is not a single number but that many times pays for itself in good 
suggestions about matters of special importance to housewives, and 
in fact all ladies, for it confines itself to no one thing.— Westborough 
Chronotype, 
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Fugitive Verse. 


Dear Master! we long to behold Thee victorious; 
To Thee and Thy service ourselves now we give ; 
Use us each in Thy work, then this year shall be glorious, 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


It is gone! with its record of sorrow and gladness ; 
With its throbbings of hope and its tremblings of fear ; 

With its accents of joy and its wailings of sadness— 
The mantle of silence enshrouds the Old Year. 


It is gone! with its changes, its plans, its resolving, 

Its brightness and darkness, its sunbeams and showers; 
With its scenes panoramic so quickly dissolving, 

It is gone! and their memory now only is ours. 


It is gone! and how many it parted forever! 
How many sad hearts did it leave as it sped! 
How many fond ties did its scimitar sever! 
How many bright flow’rets were crushed by its tread! 


I[t is gone! from the homes of the high and the lowly 
It has borne on its wings many loved ones away ; 
No positior too high, no relation too holy, 
When the summons is given, all, all must obey. 


It is gone! but within yonder heavenly portals 
New inmates appear in the mansions of love; 

It has added bright forms to the white-robed immortals; 
New voices now blend in the anthems above. 


It is gone! but upborne on its swift-tleeting pinions, 
Good news has been wafted, glad tidings of joy; 

It has added fresh conquests to Jesu’s dominions ; 
New names are inscribed in the archives on high. 


It is gone! and recorded in annals unfading 
Are the tales that it told as it winged on its flight; 
The good and the evil, the brightness and shading 
Are photographed all by Eternity’s light. 


It is gone! and with ardor and high aspirations ; 
With Hope radiating futurity’s sphere ; 

With renewed resolutions and fresh consecrations 
We enter again on another New Year. 


Who can tell what great changes, what mighty revolving 
May mark its progression as onward they speed; 
Events seem to haste to the glorious resolving 
Of problems man long has been trying to read. 


We know not the future; its joy and its sadness, 
Its shadows and sunshine alike are concealed; 


And, abiding in Thee, ’twill be heaven to live. 
—A.G.C. 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO YOU! 

New mercies, new blessings, new light on thy way, 
New courage, new hope, and new strength for each day; 
New notes of thanksgiving, new chords of delight; 
New praise in the morning, new songs in the night; 
New wine in thy chalice, new altars to raise; 
New fruits for thy Master, new garments of praise; 
New gifts from his treasures, new smiles from his face ; 
New streams from the fountain of infinite grace; 
New stars for thy crown, and new tokens of love; 
New gleams of the glory that awaits thee above ; 
New light of his countenance, full and unpriced— 
All these be the joy of the new life in Christ. 

—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


THE NEW YEAR, 


Behold the New Year beckons lke a flower 
Hid in its roots among the untrodden hills ; 

God show thee how its sweetness every hour 
Grows only as thy breath thy spirit fills! 


Behold! The New Year beckons like a star— 
A splendid mystery of the unfathomed skies; 

God guide thee through his mystic spaces far 
Till all his stars as suns within thee rise! 


The Near Year beckons. He, too, beckoning, nears ; 
Forget not thou that all its gifts are his ; 
Take from his hand all blessings of the years 
And of the blossoming, starred eternity ! 
—Kind Words. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


Ring out, O bells, ring silver sweet o’er hill, and moor, and fell! 
In mellow echoes let your chimes their hopeful story tell ! 
king out, ring out, all jubilant, this joyous, glad refrain: 

“ A bright New Year, a glad New Year, hath come tous again!” 


Ah! who can say how much of joy within it there may be 
Stored up for us, who listen now to your sweet melody ? 
Good-bye, Old Year! tried, trusty friend, thy tale at last is told. 
O New Year, write thou thine for us in lines of brightest gold! 


The flowers of spring must bloom at last, when gone the winter’s 


But we fear not, with Christ as our strength and our gladness, snow ; 


No darkness can come where His light is revealed. 


Fresh page of our life! shall thy lines be unblotted ? 
Shall thy record be one of Immanuel’s power ? 

Shall it tell how He keeps us with garments unspotted ? 
Of triumph through Him in temptation’s dark hour ? 


Shall words be inscribed there so pleadingly spoken— 
The story of Calvary lovingly told ? 


God grant that after sorrow past, we all some joy may know. 

Though tempest tossed our barque awhile on Life’s rough 
waves may be, 

There comes a day of calm at last when we the Haven see. 


Then ring, ring on, O pealing bells! there’s music in the sound; 

Ring on, ring on, and still rmg on, and wake the echoes round, 

The while we wish, both for ourselves and all whom we hold 
dear, 


Shall the record be there of hearts bound that were broken— That God may gracious be to us, in this the bright New Year! 


Of wandering and weary ones led to the fold? 


—Chambers’ Journal. 


Extracted from the ox-brain and wheat germ, contains the very elements of vital power. Formula on each label. For 
thirty years used by thousands of over-worked men and women, asan assured ineans of restoring vitality to the sys- 
tem, sustaining mental, and physical strength, preventing nervous debility and brain exhaustion. 


Endorsed by leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet mailed free on application. Uruggists, or by mail ($1.) 


Prepared by the F, CROSBY CO., Only, 56 W. 25th St., N. ¥. 
Be sure the label has this signature r~ e 
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